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Che Outlook. 


The message of the Governor of the State of 
New York is largely devoted to a consideration of 
purely local matters: taxation, canals, the new 
capitol, etc. But he discusses several themes on 
which his suggestions are worthy the considera- 
tion of all philanthropic and Christian people. 
His recommendation to cut off colleges and higher 
seminaries from public support would be more 
worthy of approval if it were accompanied by a 
proporal to add in breadth what is taken off in 
height. Our systems of public education need to 
be pruned at the top but only that they may be 
broadened at the base. There is no reason why 
the many should be taxed to give an education to 
the few, and only the few will ever avail them- 
selves of the higher education; moreover, the ad- 
vantages now given to the many by the fact that 
there are higher schools which serve as an incen- 
tive to alJ, thougb nctually enjoyed but by a few, 
might be secured by giving, as rewards of special 
diligence and proficiency, free scholarships in col- 
leges otherwise established. But the proposal to 
abolish the normal schools, which is hinted at by 
the Governor, is a suggestion to go back to the 
dark ages in education. The prejudice against 
the normal school is like that against West Point. 
The one is as necessary to the common school as 
the other is to the army. The Governor states 
the right principle as respects municipal affairs in 
suggesting + gain, as he has done before, leaving 
them to local self-government. It is not, indeed, 
certain that this would prove a panacea. The 
government of great cities is the political problem 
of the century, and it is giving as much trouble 
abroad as here; but self-government is at least 
worthy of a fair trial, and it has never been fairly 
tried. The message is non-committal as to the excise 
laws, it simply recommends the subject as one of 
importance and well worthy the attention of the 
Legislature. The Republicans, it should be added, 
have the entire control of the Legislatur:, and 
the party will be justly held responsible for its 
action. What it does is far more important than 
what the Governor says it should do. 








in the House is making an earnest endeavor to 
induce the Administration not to prosecute Mor- 
mens for polygamous marriages already consum- 
mated. This report, if true, indicates that Mor- 
monism is at least inclined to compromise, if not 
to capitulate. We suggest, however, that if the 
Government agrees not to prosecute for past mar- 
riages, the Mormon priests should at least agree 
not to celebrate any polygamous marriages in the 
future. Compromises ought not to be all on one 
side. 


The Army bill, heretofore reported in our col- 
umns, evokes severe criticism and will encounter 
strong hostility; the most considerable objection 
being to certain provisions which are construed as 
limiting the military powers of the President and 
conferring excessive powers on the General of the 
Army. The bill can bardly be acted upon either 
favorably or otherwise at the present session of 
Congress. 





Some extracts from a report on the subject of 
Chinese immigration by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, made to the House of Representa- 
tives, are given in the daily press» The Com- 
mittee argue that the treaty with China does not 
prevent Congress from legislating on this subject, 
and cite legal authorities in support of that opin- 
ion;-they deny that the Asiatics have any rigit to 
come here if we do not want them; they maintain 
that the presence of the Mongolian would aggra- 
vate the present problems preduced by the pres- 
ence of many races on one soil; they declare that 
the Mongolian and the Anglo-Saxon races cannot 
live peaceably together unless one or the other is 
reduced to slavery or an equivalent degradation; 
and they epitomize the current objections against 
the Chinese that they live without home and 
without the expenses of modern civilization, and 
thus are enabled to underbid American labor. 
The published extracts embody no remedy, but 
the report is suggested by a bill forbidding the 
master of any vessel from bringing more than 
fifteen Chinamen at any time to the United 
States, under penalty of a fine of one hundred 
dollars and six months’ imprisonment for each 
immigrant. The arguments of this report are not 
new; and the remedy proposed would be a dam 
of bulrushes across a Mississippi current. Con- 
gress may have a constitutional right to regulate 
or prohibit Chinese immigration in spite of our 
treaty with China; it does not follow that such a 
country as the United States has a moral right to 
set aside a solemn contract with such a country 
as China, which has no power to compel perform- 
ance or exact reparation. 


The West is just now the theater of an excep- 
tionally vigorous temperance campaign, the re- 
sults of which are partially indicated by some 





used to be plenty and schools few and poor. Its 
exceptional character is due to its settlement 
thirty years ago by a body of the Sons of Tem- 
perance. And now the Clerk of the Circuit Court 
testifies that the jail during these twenty-five 
years has not averaged one oecupant a year, and 
the county bas sent but one person to the peniten- 
tiary, and that man got drunk at a licensed 
saloon in an adjoining county and killed his wife; 
that the county has an annual average of only 
three or four persons to support; that its taxes 
are thirty-two per cent. less than in adjoining or 
license-granting counties; and that quarrels ere 
so few that the Circuit Court completes its year’ 
work usually in a week. Chicago, on the other 
hand, which licenses nearly 1,000 saloons, pays 
$670,000 this year for policing the city. Our 
readers are recommended to study this paragraph 
carefully, and give it serious consideration when 
the next time comes for the election of excise 
commissioners in their town or county. 


The Pope’s encyclical, of which the cable gives 
us a very unsatisfactory abstract, which we in 
turn give to our readers in our Religious News, 
gives some color to the otherwise very doubtful 
rumor that he is about to call another Ecumenical 
Council. In entering on the campaign against 
Socialism, Communism and Atheism, the Pope 
emulates, if he does not follow, the example of 
Protestant teachers who have taken the field 
before him. In attributing these anarchic forces 
to the Reformation, he simply follows the course 
of all theological controversalists, who are accus- 
tomed to saddle the world’s sins on their oppo- 
nents’ pack horses; and he has more color for his 
accusation than theological controversialists some- 
times possess. Extreme individualism has un- 
doubtedly been part of the crop of the doctrine of 
liberty, political and religious; but if that is the 
best soil which produces no weeds there is no such 
agricultural Eldorado as the desert of Sahara. 
The suggestion that the charities of the Church 
afford the true remedy for pauperism and the 
true reconciliation of poor and rich, however it 
may commend itself to the rich, will be scouted by 
the thoughtful poor. What they want is not 
charity but justice. What Lazarus asks of the 
modern Dives 1s not mere crumbs from his table, 
but a chance to earn his daily bread. It is a good 
sign that the Church of Christ, both Protestant 
and Roman, is turning its attention to the prob- 
lems of social and political life; but they cannot be 
solved by a contribution box. 








Prince Bismarck is heroically engaged in en- 
deavoring to guard the State from explosion by 
sitting down hard on the safety valve while the 
fire under the boiler burns with und.minished 
vigor. The Socialist Democrats at a recent local 
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election in the vicinity of Leipsic elected most of 
their candidates; the steam gauge therefore shows 
no less pressure to the inch. Bismarck, having 
stopped Socialist steam from blowing off in the 
press and public meetings, now wants to stop its 
escape in the German Parliament. For this pur- 
pose he has proposed a law of extraordinary char- 
acter entirely abolishing in the German Reichstag 
that freedom of speech which has always been 
accounted the indispensable guarantee of free in- 
stitutions. His plan provides for the organization 
of a sort of judicial committee, consisting of two 
vice-presidents and ten members, vested with 
authority to try any member for words uttered in 
debate and compel him to submit to public re- 
proof or make public apology, and armed with 
power, in their discretion? to exclude him tempo- 
rarily from the House, or even deprive him of the 
right of election altogether and hand him over to 
the courts for further punishment. If the cable 
reports are correct this dangerous power is to be 
unlimited; no laws are proposed determining 
what are and what are not legal utterances in 
debate. The liberal and moderate press of Berlin 
are said to be unanimous in their condemnation of 
this measure, as well they may be; but the corre- 
spondent of the *‘ Daily News,” one of the best 
informed of the English dailies, an‘icipates its 
passage. 


Not any of the other news from abroad since last 
week is of vital importance. The English troops are 
steadily though slowly advaneing in Afghanistan ; 
the deliberation of their advance has been appar- 
ently dictated rather by a wise caution than by 
any real fear of an enemy. The withdrawal of 
Shere Ali to the protection of Russia is confirmed 
from several unofficial sources, and the flight of 
Yakoob Khan, his son, is also rumored; apparently 
he has not submitted to the British Government. 
Lord Beaconsfield has suffered a somewhat severe 
attack of gout, but is recovering. There is no 
indication of any relief from the impending com- 
mercial distress in Great Britain. 


The public attention which the press has called 
to the Sunday theaters and side-shows of Cincin- 
nati, followed as it was by the vigorous, brief and 
successful campaign against similar performances 
in Philadelphia, is beginning to react on other 
cities. In this city all places of amusement are 
required to take out a license, the fee for which 
goes to the Society for the Reformation of Juve- 
nile Delinquents. By one of those lapses which 
are inexplicable but by no means extraordinary, 
the proprietors of the smaller places have been 
quietly permitted to avoid taking out a license 
by simply paying the fee to the Society and getting 
a receipt. As a result, the whole number of 
places of amusement in this city actually holding 
licenses has been reduced to ten. The Mayor has 
taken one step toward correcting this abuse by 
requiring all places of amusement to take out a 
legal license, to be shown on the demand of the 
police. But this is only a single and a very short 
step. A thorough police investigation of the char- 
acter of the lower class of theatrical and semi 
theatrical entertainments, especially those which 
offer attractions to the boys and young men of 
the city on Sunday nights, is indispensably re- 
quired, to be followed by some far more vigorous 
measures of regulation and repression than have 
been exercised for some time past. 








A WORD ON EVOLUTIONISM. 

An extract, claimed to be a portion of Mr. Beecher’s 
Thanksgiving sermon, has been published in several western 
papers, and makes Mr. Beecher a believer in the Darwinian 
theory. Please answer in column of Inquiring Friends 
whether he is or not a believer in that theory. 
rTHE general doctrine of evolution is the faith 

of all men of scientific thought and investi- 
gaticn in our day, but the particular schools of 
evolution, as represented, for instance, by the 
German, the French and the Darwinian, divide 
men. Without pretending to be a follower of 
Mr. Darwin’s school through all the ramifications 
and extents to which it is carried, we accept, 
within limitations and with qualifications, the 
general doctrine of evolutionism. Mr. Darwin’s 
conjecture that ‘‘ man is descended from a hairy 
quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed 
ears, probably arboreal in its habits, and an in- 
habitant of the Old World,” is pure speculation. 
Of course Mr. Darwin has as much right to specu- 





late as John Milton had—but his speculations are | 


worth just about as much. 

It is doubtful whether there can be any effectual 
bridging over of the chasm of incalculable years 
between the immense past and the comparatively 
recent period when history begins to be authentic. 
That all belongs to hypothesis and conjecture. 
But the indications afforded both by historical 
and scientific investigation are that the human 
race came from a seminal form, and began its 
development on the earth from savage conditions; 
that after the breath of God, as we may say, 
breathed the spirit of divine life into the animal 
soul, from that time forth the human race began; 
that the moral problem of the universe, so far as 
its relations to this world are concerned, has been 
since carried on by great universal, moral causes, 
in which are to be inciuded the whole course 
of nature; that gradually, under the influence of 
these great moral laws, the race has been unfolded 
from point to point to their present state; and 
that this unfolding process will continue here 
through the coming ages, and hereafter, under 
pre-eminently more favorable conditions, in the 
periods that are to come after we leave the earth. 

As regards the initial act by which the spiritual 
and immortal part of man has been brought into 
existence, whether, as Darwin supposes, that was 
dgveloped under Divine operations from a lower 
form, or, as was generally believed in the older 
philosophies, it was the result of a special creative 
act, a new impact of the Divine power on human- 
ity, whether it came as the planting of a new seed 
or as the growth of green fruit from the blos- 
sum, anyone may guess, but no one can know. 
Mr. Darwin, in his ‘‘ Expression of Emotions in 
Men and Animals,” undertakes to trace the con- 
science and moral nature back to roots in the 
animal creation. But if the parallelism in moral 
elements, which he so ingeniously discovers, be 
conceded to exist, it would not necessarily indi- 
cate that the moral nature in man came from 
these seattering elements that are to be found in 
rudimentary forms in the animal kingdom. It 
would only prove that the higuer forms of animals 
also participate in some of the rudimentary forms 
of our moral sense. As an argument for the im- 
mortality of a virtuous dog, or a heroic horse, 
it might have force. Its tendency, if rightly 
apprehended, is to elevate the lower rather than 
degrade the higher nature: just as the declaration 
that man was made in the image of God elevates 
man; it does not degrade God. But, whatever 
was the process by which the moral and spiritual 
nature was called into existence, that it has been 
subject to the same great law of development as 
the intellectual nature there is not the least 
doubt; we do not need to go further than the Old 
Testament to see it. And that is the doctrine of 
evolution as applied to the moral realm, and all 
there is of it as a working hypothesis. 








THE INEBRIATE ASYLUM. 


HILE in England the people are beginning 

to consider the wisdom of establishing In- 
ebriate Asylums as a means of curing the intem- 
perate, Governor Robinson declares it his opinion 
that the Inebriate Asylum of this State at 
Binghamton is a failure, and recommends that it 
be turned into an Insane Asylum. He says that 
he has long been of the opinion that the system is 
an impracticable one, that his present view is in 
accord with that of several of the managers of the 
asylum, and that he understands that the Board 
of State Charities approve his conclusion. It 
would certainly be in order to hear from that 
Board on this subject, and well to know who of 
the managers of the Asylum have been consulted. 
What, for example, does Dr. Willard Parker 
think? Is he of opinion that the Asylum is a 
failure? And, if so, does he trace the failure to 
the influence of politicians, or to the practical dis- 
proval of the theory that inebriety is a dis- 
ease? The objection of the Governor, that the 
law does not, and perhaps cannot properly, pro- 
vide any means for the forcible detention of 
drunkards against their will in the Asylum, im- 
plies an entire oblivion of the theory on which the 
Asylum is founded. In tie first years of its exist- 
ence it was carried on as a sort of mild peniten- 
tiary, and the experiment proved, as might have 
been anticipated, that men cannot be reformed 
against their will. Nothing was accomplished 





under the administration of bolts and bars; and 
that policy was abandoned a number of years 
ago, and a more philosophical one adopted which 
has been pursued ever since. Under that system 
some notable cures have been effected, and some 
that have certainly been permanent. Whether 
the percentage of cure has been sufficient to justify 
the cost is another question, and one that could 
only be answered after a very careful and impar- 
tial examination. Such an examination should be 
a preliminary to any abandonment of an institu- 
tion that has fought for its existence as the Bing- 
hamton Asylum has had to do since its first 
organization, and that has achieved its very mod- 
erate successes against the doubts of conserva- 
tives, the sneers of the unsympathetic, the open 
opposition of that very considerable class who 
regard inebriety rather as a jest than as eithera 
crime or a calamity, and the wiles of party poli- 
ticians who have successively used it as a place 
for their dependents. 

Whether inebriety is to be regarded as a phys- 
ical disease or a sin is a question hotly dis- 
cussed; the true answer is that it is both. The 
best authorities in the Inebriate Asylums testify 
that no cure of an inebriate can be hoped for un- 
less he is himself in earnest to be cured; and the 
best authorities out of the Inebriate Asylums are 
equally emphatic in their testimony that there are 
multitudes of men who are utterly powerless to 
resist the ordinary temptations which our modern 
civilization allows to be thrown around the man 
who, with a very weak will, is hopelessly strug- 
gling against a very strong appetite. The Inebri- 
ate Asylum is the answer of Christian charity to 
the prayer, ‘‘ Lead me not into temptation.” For 
a man whose stomach is diseased, whose nerves 
are disorganized, and whose brain is disordered 
by strong drink, and who really desires to escape 
from the thraldom which enchains him, the 
Inebriate Asylum is indeed a Godsend, as legiti- 
mate an element in modern reforin as a reform 
school for the wayward boy, or a hospital for the 
convalescent. If the State cannot maintain it, 
there is the more reason why it should be main- 
tained by private charity. 


FAITH IN THE LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
\ E publish in another columa a second and 

longer letter from the Deist. It is calm 
and courteous, un Christian in its philosophy of 
truth, but a not un-Christian example to religious 
controversialists in its temper and spirit. For 
religious controversy the Christian Union has 
small respect and less inclination. It is generally a 
fighting with foils, which, however it may interest 
the spectators, produces no effect on the combat- 
ants. We recommend the letter of ‘‘A Deist” to 
the candid consideration of thoughtful readers; 
and we here simply cull their attention to two 
very simple distinctions which the Deist has over- 
looked, in common, it must be confessed, with 
some of his more orthodox neighbors. 

I. There is a great difference between disbelief 
and non-belief. It is by not considering this dis- 
tinction that ‘‘A Deist” hes fallen into the mistake 
of supposing ‘* that it will not be denied that in 
the Evangelical Churches of this country it is 
taught that belief in Christ as the Son of God and 
the Saviour of man is necessary to salvation, and 
that lack of this belief excludes man from heaven 
and brings him to everlasting punishment.” The 
Evangelical Churches do not always make the dis- 
tinction clear; possibly ‘‘A Deist ”” may think that 
the New Testament does not even always make it 
clear. But, express or implied, it underlies both 
the New Testament and the teaching of the Evan- 
gelical churches. That teaching is thus in a sen- 
tence expressed by Martin Luther, whose right to 
represent Evangelical Protestantism will not be 
denied by either its advocates or its opponents. 

** No man shall die in his sins, except him who, 
through disbelief, thrusts from him the forgiveness 
of sin, which in the name of Jesus is offered to 
him.” 

This is very different from saying that ‘‘a belief 
in Christ as the Son of God and the Saviour of man 
is necessary to salvation.” The one condition would 
receive into heaven Cornelius before he heard of 
Christ; the other would exclude from heaven 
Thomas till the eighth dey after the resurrection. 
Disbelief says of Christ, ‘‘There is no beauty in 
him that I should desire him;” non-belief says, 
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‘‘Who is the Lord, that I may believe in him?” 
Disbelief cries out with scornful Pilate, ‘‘ What is 
truth?” and waits not for an answer; non-belief 
cries out with troubled Philip, ‘‘ Show us the Fa- 
ther and it sufficeth us.” Disbelief says, ‘‘ Let him 
come down now from the cross and we will believe 
in bim;” non-belief says, ‘‘ We know not whither 
thou goest, and how can we know the way?” There 
were both disbelievers and non-believers at Athens 
when Paul preached; and some mocked, but 
others said, ‘‘ We will hear thee again concerning 
this matter.” 
Iscariot were disbelievers; they thrust Christ from 
them. The father of the demoniac child, and 
the man born blind at Jerusalem, and doubting 
Thomas were unbelievers; they lacked faith in 
Christ as the Son of God and the Saviour of man. 
Christ reprehends disbelief; he pities unbelief. 
You may search the New Testament through for 
a case in which he confounds one with the other. 
Unhappily his followers have not always imitated 
his spirit, or recognized his discrimination. 

Il. There is also a great difference between faith 
and belief; the one is a spiritual, the other is an 
intellectual action. The New Testament measures 
men by their faith, never by their beliefs. Belief 
reaches an opinion on consideration of evidence 
and by the deductions of reason; faith perceives 
truth on the mere presentation of it. Belief is a 
conclusion, faith is a perception. We believe that 
the world isa round globe, about 8,000 miles in 
diameter, and traveling in its orbit at the rate of 
nineteen miles in a second round the sun; we 
have faith that truth is better than falsehood, 
courage is nobler than cowardice, love is glorious 
We have faith in 
men; we have beliefs about them. A Southern 
Democrat may not believe that Hayes was hon- 
estly elected, but may nevertheless have faith in 
the man and his policy. Astudent of history may 
believe that William Tell isa myth, but he may 
have faith in the character which that myth por- 
trays. A babe has faith in his motber, turns from 
the stranger, and cuddles to her breast; but not 
till he is a junior in college does he begin to for- 
mulate into a creed any intelligent beliefs respect- 
ing the mutual duties and obligations of a child 
and a parent. 

Now, esthetically and ethically, we all of us 
hebitually measure men by their faith. There is 
no test so generous and none so true. If a little 
child listens with rapt attention and glistening eyes 
to the Philharmonie’s réndering of Beethoven’s 
Symphony, we say she is a musician, though as 
yet she may not know the name or the place of a 
note upon the scale. Ifa cultivated young lady 
buzzes and bustles and giggles through it all, we 
say she hasno musical soul; we do not stop to ask 
her opinions respecting touch, or harmony, or vo- 
ealization. Ifa man does not believe in Shake- 
speare, you do not revise your estimate of the poet; 
you instantly conelude tbat the unbeliever is lack- 
ing in the power to appreciate poetic or dramatic 
genius. In morals there is nosuch sure touchstone 
as this of faith. If aman cynically declares that all 
men have their price, and that for his part he be- 
lieves not in honesty, you do not argue with him, 
you simply keep your hand on your pocket-book 
till you get out of his presence; for a man who does 
not believe in honesty is a thief in his heart, what- 
ever he may be in bis finger ends. 

Faith in a mother’s love is not a creed; it comes 
not through argument; electricity does not leap 
so quickly from one battery to another, when the 
broken wire is reunited, as love leaps in the heart 
to answer to the throb of love in another heart. 
To have feith in Christ is not to entertain any 
opinion about him; it is to look upon his life, so 
heroic, so self-sacrificing, so true, so tender, so 
glorious in all the glory of an unselfish love, and, 
looking, to worship and to desire with unutter- 
able jongings to attain a life radiant with some- 
thing of the same light. Faith thrusts no hand 
in the side, puts no finger in the nail-wounds; it 
looks into the eyes of love, and yields to their 
sweet influence. A man may believe the whole 
Nicene creed about Christ and have not one jot or 
titile of faith inhim. He may have faith in him, 
and yet be doubtful in his ignorance whether he 
be a reality or an ideal. 

In Christ is a life so exceptional that all ages 
have revered it; a character so transcendent that 
he who bore it is well worthy to be called the 
Son of God. There are those wio see in such a 


and selfistiness is despicable. 
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life and character no beauty that they should de- 
sire it, who care as little for the homage of the 
world and Him who receives it as did the brows- 
ing cattle for the Magi and the holy Child to 
whom they paid their homage. To such his mes- 
sage is one of infinite and unfathomable pathos: 
Ye shall die in your sins; for ye will not come 
unto me that ye might have life. They thrust from 
them that deliverance from sin which God offers 
to all, but can force on none. But to every one 
that beholding this life sees beauty in it, and 
seeing the beauty places its attainment above 
every other purpose, and looks inward and up- 
ward for the power and inspiration that makes 
attainment possible, attainment is promised. 
Eternal life is character; divineness of character. 
If a man has not even the capacity to appreciate 
it when he sees it, how can he enter into it? To 
every man that has that capacity there is in the 
Gospel set an open door to enter in. 

With open face beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, we are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord. This is faith. Whosoever will, let him take. 
This is Christ’s invitation:—and, whatever else 
may be said of it, it is neither narrow nor cruel. 


NOTES. 

—Dr. Dale, our English correspondent, gives in this 
number of the Christian Union some account of the dan- 
gers that threaten the English Government from the sub- 
tle growth of imperialism under Lord Beaconsfield, a 
review that will be profitable reading to all who are 
interested in the conflict between the two ideas of govern- 
ment, the personal and the popular. Miss Isabella T. 
Hopkins draws a timely picture of winter on the Hudson 
River; it is almost as breezy as the sail on an ice boat 
which she so graphically describes. A layman gives some 
of the reasons why he believes that God can and does 
answer prayer, and his article will be found the more 
strengthening to faith that it pursues a course somewhat 
different from that of conventional theology. Mr. Thumas 
G. Shearman insists on the paradox that when the balance 
of trade is most against us it is most in our favor; if the 
common notion on this subject is indeed a popular fallacy 
it is for public interest that it should be speedily corrected. 
The parallel which he traces between the trade of a nation 
and that of an individual is just; but what this parallel 
really shows is not quite so clear. If we are receiving less 
than we are sending out we are on the road to bankruptcy ; 
but if we are buying less than we are selling we are on the 
road to prosperity. The Rev. Julius H. Ward gives ex- 
pression to that Christian fellowship which unites all 
branches of Chri-t’s church in one vine, by the cordial 
right hand of fellowship which he extends to the Rev. 
Edward Abbott, in his genial account of the latter’s ordi- 
nation in the Episcopal Church. The formal entrance on 
the Episcopal ministry of one who until lately was a leader 
of thought among the Congregational churches is more 
than a merely ecclesiastical event, and Dr. Ward is right 
in the belief which he expresses in a private note, that it 
will be pleasant reading for our subscribers. Among the 
Cerrespondence will be found several letters of special in- 
terest. On the second letter from the Deist we have spoken 
in another column, and on the letter from the President of 
Roanoke College in another editorial note. Our students 
of modern thought will read with special interest 2 keen 
analysis in our literary reviews of one of the latest and 
ablest defenses of Atheism, and the mothers will find there 
an equally valuable suggestive abstract of Froebel's 
method of educating children in the nursery. In the 
Household an old friend of the Christian Union gives 
some practical hints how to economize, and Dr. Vail tells 
the mother what to do in case of accident until the doctor 
comes. 

—When the civil war broke out in this country there 
were two courses open to us: one was to “let the erring 
sisters go” and leave them to find out their error in their 
own way and time; the other was to insist that they should 
conform to the principles of free government as recognized 
in the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence, 
which formed the common starting-point of the whole 
country. We chose the latter course, and, having chosen 
it, have no right now to leave our work half done. Having 
compelled the Southern people to accept a civilization and 
political economy in which they did not believe we are 
bound to help them to carry it out. Having torn down 
the old house we are bound to help them build a new one. 
We have frequently urged, as part of this duty, the send- 
ing of some of our best political speakers into the South in 
every campaign; not less important is aiding them to es- 
tablish a public school system. A correspondent recently 
showed how earnest is the desire of the Southern people to 
secure such a system, and how quickly all teachers quali- 
fied for their task are caught up in Southern communities. 
In the main this work must be carried on by them; we can 
aid but we cannot do the work. Our missionary institu- 
tions have learned this lesson, and are now, for the most 
part, devoting their energies to the establishment of nor- 
mal schools to educate Southern teachers for the Southern 
schools. Such reform must always come from within. 
We ca’ carry the water to the South; but we cannot 
make them drink. For this reason the wisest assistance is 
that which is codperative; like the Peabody Fund, for ex- 
ample. Among the institutions which are endeavoring to 














prepare teachers for the Southern needs, and to inculcate 
a sound nationality, without involving either party or 
sectional prejudice, is Roanoke College, some aecount of 
which, at our request, the President gives in another col- 
umn. President Dreher makes three points clear in his 
letter: (1) that a college education at a very low cost is a 
necessity of the South; (2) that small contributions to a col- 
lege which meets this demand will give large returns, a 
good harvest from a small seed; and (3) that the college 
has the best possible guarantee of its future success in the 
success which it has achieved in the past. We may add, 
what he could not, that it has a progressive President, one 
who belongs to the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
and who is working for the future of both his whole coun- 
try and his adopted State. He is now in New York City 
endeavoring to raise a very moderate endowment in 
order to pay a small debt, complete one of the buildings, 
and erect a needed hall. It is evident that such an institu- 
tion must look to the North for its endowment, and we 
trust that President Dreher may find as warm and gener- 
ous friends in this city as he has already found in the City 
of Boston. 

—Will someone please suggest a place on the ferry-beats 
for those persons who have an innate sense that the Gen- 
tlemen’s Cabin is no place for them, and are obliged to 
trust to the clemency of the ladies in their cabin for shelter 
from the storms? 

—The proposal of the Governor of this State to discon- 
tinue the State Inebriate Asylum at Binghamton makes 
specially worthy of attention at this time the attempt to 
accomplish the same results by private charity. The In- 
ebriates’ Home at Fort Hamilton, of which some account is 
given in our advertising columns this week, comes to us 
with the highest endorsements, and we believe, from in- 
quiry, deserves both public confidence and public support. 
It is one of the largest, if not the largest, institution of the 
kind in the country, and one of the best officered. Of its 
120 inmates ninety—that is, two-thirds—are free, so that it 
isin large measure a charitable institution. If inebriety is 
not left to run its course till all measures are unavailing, 
and if the remedy afforded by the inebriate retreats is 
coupled with that earnestness of purpose without which 
the appetite never was and never will be conquered, it is 
as likely to be cured as any other disease, or any other sin, 
by any known process of either physical or moral hygiene. 

—The “Christian Intelligencer” justifies its honorable 
title, and its equally honorable record for exemplary fair- 
ness in the past, by correcting promptly and handsomely 
the error respecting the position of the Christian Union 
into which it had been led by trusting the representations 
of a contemporary. 

—Dr. Crosby’s admirable statement in a recent number of 
the Christian Union, in regard to the operation of the excise 
law in New York city, will be republished from our col- 
umns as a leaflet by the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime. 

—The “Orange Journal” is our authority for saying 
that Mr. Heywood, whose conviction on the charge of oir- 
culating licentious literature has created such a contro- 
versy and rent the Liberal League in twain, has been 
pardoned by the President. The ground of the pardon is 
not officially stated, so far as we have seen; but the simple 
fact of the pardon raises a presumption that at least in the 
mind of the President or his advisers the book for the 
publication of which the accused was convicted was not of 
so grave a character as to bring it within the statute. 

—The delicate compliment paid by Mr. Bancroft to his 
proof reader (a present of $50 for detecting an error in a 
Latin quotation), now copied from paper to paper, is start- 
ing proof readers to comparing notes on their diligence in 
correcting mistakes, and one, the Boston ‘ Transcript’s” 
reader, has a little bill, for similar errors at a like rate of 
payment, amounting to $2,764,893.02. Whether the bill 
will be paid, or the debtor be told to consider it ‘‘a good 
debt,’’ is as yet undetermined. 

—Mayor Cooper in his message says that the citizens of 
New York want: 

Reduction of the charges imposed on our commerce. 

Improvement of the harbor and docks. 

Clean and unobstructed streets. 

Efficient police system. 

Numerous and attractive parks. 

Intelligent laying out of unsettled districts. 

Bridges or tunnels across Harlem River. 

Improved and increased water works. 

ReJuction of the number of city officials and amount of 
their salaries, 

Reduction of the cost of administering justice. 

Modification of the liquor law. 

That franchises granted by the city be made a source of 
revenue. 

That debtors to the city be made to pay promptly. 

That repaving of the streets be more vigorously pushed. 

That these objects be attained without an increase of the 
debt and with a reduction of taxation. 

He says he is Mayor because the people were dissatisfied 
with his predecessors, and he intends to hold every officer 
of the city toa strict accountability. He wants political 
differences forgotten in the performance of duty. The 
best feature of Mayor Cooper’s message is the entire omis- 
sion of the word reform. 

—We hear of a good Congregational Church-member in 
the Massachusetts city of Cambridge, who is also a house- 
holder and landlord on a pretty extensive scale, that on 
Christmas Day he invited a/l the children of aJl his tenants 
to his own home and there gave them a feast of good things, 
presents included. This was certainly a very Christian 
act, and one the spirit of which, generally imitated, would 
do much towards easing the present hardness of the rela- 
tions between labor and capital. 
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CARTOONS. 
By THE Rev. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


HILIP MELANCTHON used to say 
(Turning his sentence tenderly), 
* We are but sketches of what one day, 
After the hard lines pass away, 
God the designer would have us be.” 


Only in charcoal, rude and rough 
(The mere cartoon of his greater skill), 

He draws his purposes—crude enougb : 

But one must think on the thankless stuff 
Through which these purposes work his will. 


Then, with the hand of a constant love, 
He deepens or heightens here and there, 

And bends with sympathy from above, 

Changing the lights in which we move 
Between our destiny and our prayer ; 


Until when years perbaps have fled, 

When beauty has grown from the bane of sin, 
We bear the face of the holy dead, 
And the pencil drops and we hear it said, 
“Come, thou beloved, and enter in!” 








ON THE OTHER SIDE OF JORDAN; 


OR BOATS, ICE-BOATS AND ICE ON THE 
HUDSON. 
By IsaBELLA T. HOPKINS. 


r{\WO sides to the Hudson River! The humblest 
intellect comes very soon to undersand what 
that means, particularly if a willful fate has cast 
its lot upon the ‘‘other” one of the two! Close 
along the Eastern shore, clinging to the gravelly 
edge, spinning over pools, or crawling mysterious- 
ly under hollowed rocks, runs an almost invisible 
double-threaded line, which, like the clue in the 
labyrinth, leads you out into the world, no matter 
how uncivilized the point from which you strike 
it. And in these days, what is life if you « wnot 
reach the world? The world will not come to you; 
and, consequently, to live upon the ‘‘other side” is 
one never-ending effort to get across, wander off 
somewhere on your share of the clue, or bring 
back some wanderer with you when you come. 

‘* Bat, bless our hearts!” cried our Chatterbox, 
the first season we experimented with it, ‘‘ how do 
you ever get to New York?” 

‘*Oh, you can go over with the old captain at 
6:40, or you can take the little boat at nine up to 
Indian City and down again on the train; and then 
there’s the ‘‘Molly,” and the Albany day boat, and 
the night boat, and—” the Chatterbox made a 
sign for mercy; the rest of the season must go to 
studying the time tables. But, alas! the season was 
short, and we opened our eyes on the river one 
morning to find that, untouched as centuries had 
seemed to leave it, a single night had stricken it 
with sore old age. A thin, wrinkled skin was 
drawn in crawling seams across its face, and for 
the first time the breezes that swept down its bel- 
lows gorge found no answering smile. The ther- 
mometer had fallen to 6° above. ‘ 

With a cry of dismay the Chatterbox ran down 
to investigate, and reached the shore just as our 
weather beaten old knot of a ferry-man brought 
his row-boat crackling through the wrinkles to 
the steps. 

Does any art-collection want a Charon ready 
done in bronze? There he sat, erect, rigid, his 
rail-like lengh of limb braced in sbarp angles to 
his task, his sinewy shoulders outlined through the 
faded Cardigan, armor against sun and frost 
alike, and his face, sharpened by every keen wind 
of the last fifty years, half turned toward the 
steps, half sniffing at the morning breeze, as for 
one moment he loosened the grip of absolute 
monarchy upon his oars, 

‘*Ob, Captain, do you think it’s going to freeze?” 
cried the Chatterbox, and what monarch could 
but relent when such a simple soul laid hold upon 
his scepter? The Captain peeped at her with 
bronze, half-open eyelids, the ‘squint of a lifetime 
at sun and tide, and succumbed. 

‘Last night was a stinger! The regular snap 
into it! I hope the Lord ’ll let us have it, square 
and hearty now, till the river shets.” 

Bat when would the river ‘*shet ”? The wrink- 
led skin grew daily thicker, stronger, and more 
soulless white; but though one glance through 
the window showed it smooth and whole, and ap- 
parently fast to the shore, the next tide would 
lift it and shiver it in every seam, until with great 
blue rifts widening between its splintered cakes 
it would slowly stir, then move, then glide noise- 
lessly away, whirling, swaying, and grinding its 
thousand masses down over the bosom of the ebb. 
It wasn’t ‘‘catched” yet! ‘It’s gone, though ! 








It’s a clear sheet of blue the whole way across !” 
cried the Chatterbox, in triumph, but at that very 
moment something white and ragged gleamed 
round the bluff of Eagle Point. Just such an- 
other drift, that the people above were shouting to 
see disappear, was floating, crawling, and rustling 
down to us ! 

‘* But it can’t stop the United States Mail! It 
dare not !” muttered the Chatterbox, and true 
enough, there lay a speck in one of the blue rifts, 
a gleam of red glancing from the faded Cardigan, 
as the Bronze Charon rowed, rocked or poled his 
way through the shifting fields of ice. 

But the ice seemed to tire at last, as well as we. 
It grew sullen, looked black, and lingered; then 
coalesced, bound itself in compact with the shores, 


and presented a ‘‘solid” freeze. It was ‘‘ catched ” 
at last! 


‘* Now we can go!” shouted the Chatterbox. 
‘**But look! What is that?” We looked, and 
there, like a banished sovereign on a foreign soil, 
the Bronze Charon tramped grimly past, his sworn 
duty to the United States across his shoulder, to 
the steam ferry just six miles below. The river 
was not to be trusted yet ! 

Our despair, though, did not last for long. 
Two more nights swinging down to zero settled 
the ice and the difficulty together, and the Chat- 
terbox flew for her satchel; but in the midst of her 
packing a strange noise came ringing and scour- 
ing up to us from the ice, and the Chatterbox ran 
to the window. 

“Tt is a flock of albatross!” she shouted. 
‘““'Their white wings are fluttering everywhere ! 
Come and see !” We came, and half the Indian 
City Squadron of Ice Boats lay before our eyes, 
swooping, wheeling or shooting like a flash of 
light, their white sails swelling to the breeze, and 
the hum of their fifty irons ringing out music for 
the chase. 

‘*Oh come! We shall be crossing just in time,” 
cried the Chatterbox, and she dragged us off. 
‘‘Take you over? Certainly,” said our Jehu of 
all ice-bound passengers. ‘‘ But how would you 
like my ice-boat for a change ?” 

The Chatterbox gave acry of glee, an albatross 
fluttered to the steps, and we stooped for a look 
under its white wings. But ob, the revelations 
of anatomical research! Imagine a white painted 
Roman cross, some twenty feet in length, with a 
shallow-sided sarcophagus laid upon its lower 
end, under the extremity of each arm an ironed 
skate, like the bob-runner of an ox-sled, and be- 
neath its foot a similar one, rudder-hung and 
swinging to the helm. Cushions lay in the sides 
of the sarcophagus, a sloop rigged mast rose from 
near its head, a bow-sprit and flying jib ran out 
ahead, and the ice-boat was complete. 

‘*You’re twenty minutes ahead of time,” said 
our Jehu, as the Chatterbox took her posi- 
tion Eastern divan fashion, to keep the boom 
from knocking off her head. ‘‘Wouldn’t you 
like to run up to Indian City while we wait?” 

Twenty miuutes! The Chatterbox gazed aghast. 
Indian City was just four miles above us, on the 
favored side! But the wings of our albatross 
were already fluttering to the wind, and like a 
falcon slipped from the hand it was off. 

Had the Chatterbox ever dreamed how an arrow 
feels, shot from the bow; a ray of vivid light, 
winged from the sun; ora lightning flash along 
the bosom of a cloud? 

With one breathless grasp upon my arm she 
pointed up the stream. A huge sunset bank 
in the west, rolling in a cernival of light, had 
flung a handful of guerdon to the east, and now 
pink heron were skimming where our flock of al- 
batross had been; every crag and wooded hill 
seemed dressec in plumage stolen from their 
wings; and with wild exhilaration and a madden- 
ing sense of speed we felt our own irons scarring 
the pink bosom of the ice, and we were shooting 
into one long lake of rose! 

Three minutes! Four! Four and a half! 
Should we dash our brains out against that Indian 
City dock? No! With an airy sweep our alba- 
tross rounded to it, curved, shot, took the wind 
on the other beam and headed down the stream! 
The Chatterbox had ten minutes yet to wait, be- 
side the chalky pot of the station stove, before 
the train came in. 


“There!” she exclaimed, when she unpacked | 


her satchel, once more at home; ‘‘now we are all 
right! The ice does not break up again until 








April, they say, and between ice-boats, sleighs 
and our own feet, who says we can’t reach the 
world when we want to?” 

Poor Chatterbox! For three short weeks the 
frozen mile-track from our dock to the station 
opposite was dotted with a faithful line of pil- 
grims, while boat-races and skating-matches made 
the ice resound; but the next morning, as the sun 
rose clear and bright, we rubbed our eyes in vain; 
it was no dream vision, no touch of a fairy’s hand 
that they beheld. A silvery fog had crept up 
through the river gorge while we slept, stolen 
noiselessly out, and wrapped every rock and hill, 
every tree and shrub and nodding bulrush with 
its clinging breath. Then the frost had had a 
struggle with it; the fog had yielded at last, and 
now, stiff and frozen, it lay bound to every twig 
and stem and forgotten leaf it had dared to 
touch! 

But the moment the sun came up millions of 
flashing rays flew to the rescue! It was the frost’s 
turn now, but the glitter of the battle belonged 
to us. The Chatterbox gasped, and pulled us to 
the windows at the west. One of our everlasting 
terraces of hills rose, carpeted with snow, pot far 
behind them, and along its ridge ran a grove of 
locusts, tall and straight, and branching into 
feathery, bare-twigged tops. Bathed in the thick- 
est of the fight, they stcod firm against the clear 
blue of the morning sky; but it did not seem 
quite like a battle, after all. 

“It is a joust! a tournament! a fray of the 
Round Table!” cried the Chatterbox. ‘* Look at 
the diamond plumes, the cloth of silver, the smiles 
of Guinevere! It is a Morte D’Arthur! Look at 
the arms clothed in white samite! Look at the 
gleaming swords held up through crystalled spray 
and foam!” 

‘*Tt’s the January thaw!” said the Bronze Char- 
on, tramping past. ‘‘The backbone o’ winter ’ll 
get asnap now!” and we watched till the battle 
came to an end; the vanquished frost fled away 
on a south wind, all sides laid down their arms, 
and the sun laid siege to our precious ice! 

It was slow work, and: he sent for reinforce- 
ments to the mountains, twenty miles farther up. 
From a thousand melting streams sand grains and 
gravel stones poured down to the swollen river, 
and whirled and ground at the under coat of the 
ice, while the sun ran his shafts, steady and strong 
as an April day, along the top. The next time 
we went down the riverour Jehu met us witha 
smile. ‘‘Take youover? Oh yes, but not with the 
horse. He stepped through twice yesterday, and 
I thought ’twas time to take himoff. The sleigh’s 
all ready, though,” and the next moment, with a 
merry tinkle of bells, the little cutter gay with 
scarlet robes slid to the steps. But oh, shades of 
the Hindoostanee palanquin! a tall, olive-cheeked 
brother of our Jehu, with a crimson handkerchief 
knotted at his throat, stood quietly in the shafts. 

‘*Keep a little to the north, Jake,” was the 
word of command as the scarlet robes were 
tucked round the Chatterbox; the brown hands 
on the shafts grasped them firmly, our Jehu laid 
his own, rudder-fashion, on the back of the sleigh, 
and merrily, and with firm beating of feet upon 
the ice, we trotted off. 

But the visitors we crossed to meet failed to ap- 
pear, and we returned discomfited. Never mind, 
we would go away ourselves to-morrow. 

** Certainly,” said our Jehu, when to-morrow 
came. ‘‘ It’s a little softish for the sleigh, but the 
ice-boat’s right here. There’s no wind, as luck 
will have it, but we’ll do without.” 

The ice-boat glided to the steps, we reclined on 
our cushions, and with one unutterable look from 
the Chatterbox we were off. The olive-cheeked 
Jake, with a grasp on one shroud, trotted at the 
windward of the mast, a boon companion with 
yellow locks kept pace at the leeward, the other 
shroud in hand, while our Jehu ran at the tiller 
close astern. 

But what was that dark bunch with a red spot 
in it, just leaving the opposite shore? ‘‘ Passen- 
gers off the nine-forty,” said our Jehu; ‘‘ that’s 
the old cap’n pushing his boat. If the ice slumps 
he jumps in and takes a seat with the rest, you 
know.” 

‘* Tt’s those dreadful people that didn’t come yes- 
terday !” groaned the Chatterbox ; and true enough, 
there they sat, a look of helpless abandonment on 


_ their faces, and a scarlet travelling rug over their 


knees. ‘‘I must go back with them,” cried the 
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Chatterbox. ‘‘ You’ll have to go on alone and get 
back somehow to-morrow. ” 

Somehow! Were there any more ways left? 

‘¢ P11 meet ) ou if there’s any crossing, anyhow,” 
said our Jehu. ‘‘If you don’t see me onto te plat- 
form stick to the train.” 

‘Crossing to your place? Ob, yes, the ice 
moved this morning; you’re all right,” was the an- 
swer the next afternoon, as my suspense carried 
Jehu’s *‘ any crossing, anyhow ” to a brakeman in 
question form. And so it had. Through all these 
wooing days of 42 degrees above, noiselessly and 
with slow relenting, asa parting soul steals from its 
clay, the ice had been letting go its compact with 
the shores; the frost of that last night had brought 
repentance, but it was tco late, and witha strange 
nestling cry of farewell that ran all along the 
shore its hold relaxed, and it gave itself up to be 
swept broken, swaying and murmuring, out into 
the eternity that lies beyond Sandy Hook. Does 
any one believe in souls trying to return when it 
is too late? At any rate, with the very next tide 
our ice came stealing back, shattered, disordered, 
and at the mercy of the flood, but creeping up to 
its forsaken shore with atouch that seemed very 
like regret. It lay in full sweep before us when 
the train stopped, but there was our Jehu ‘‘ onto 
the platform,” and anxiety fled away. 

But alas! anxiety can take sbort trips, as well 
asice. ‘* Tell you now,” he remarked quietly, as 
we stepped into the boat, ‘‘I wouldn’t have come 
across this night if 1 hadn’t hove out such expecta- 
tions to you! I did think we’d havea show of twi- 
light, though, and here’s the train fifteen minutes 
late, and a blamed fog banking in overeverything. 
Go ahead, Jake.” 

With a crackliug sound the oars dipped into the 
splintered debris near the shore and pushed toward 
a floating field before us. There was a dull growl- 
ing as the heavy cakes ground against one side, 
but we pulled steadily on. ‘*’T'was clear asa 
bell, all but this one big field, when we crossed,” 
said our Jebu. ‘‘ We'll have to steer pretty well 
north to round it, but that'll fetch us, I hope,” 
and he stooped for the last possible speer at a 
compass that lay before him. But alas for those 
precious fifteen minutes lost! Out faded the last 
ghostly garment of the light,down wrapped the fog, 
and the oars scraped over crusty cakes too big to 
bob under and make way. But that was the only 
sound. A pretty grim silence was creeping over 
the rest of us, and our headway lessened until we 
hardly seemed to move. At last up sprang our 
steersman, with an impatient fling. 

‘*This is no use! Rock her, Jake!” and plant- 
ing each an oar somewhere over the side the pro- 
cess began, and all the descriptions of camel- 
riding ever written could not overdraw the result. 
Headway began again, but the spine seemed in- 
vented only to be thrown mercilessly from side to 
side like the pendulum of a moon-faced clock. 
Silence reigned again in the boat, the ice snarled 
before the sawing of our bow, and we crept on. 
But at last came a sudden sense of smoothness, a 
ripple, and a shout from Jehu—‘* We’ve rounded 
it! Glory! as they say in the old church on the 
hill!” 

But, alas for this life and glory! back-sliding 
seems never far away, and ten free strokes 
brougl.t something grinding against our bow. 
‘The mischief! That mean tide has been drifting 
us all up full again! Rock her, Jake!” Half an 
hour of silence and deepening darkness, and our 
pilot spoke again. ‘* They bung out a headlight 
for us at the dock. Blamedif I’ve seen it since!” 
But hark! what was that sound, struggling out 
toward us through the fog? The dock bell, rung 
for us by some friendly watchman on the shore! 
We listened, and strained our ears. North, south, 
east and west bad been all the same in that dark- 
ness, but the bell was certainly above us. We 
had spent that last balf hour working down the 
stream! ‘Pull for the east shore, then! We'll 
make a landing somewhere!” shouted our pilot, 
for a fierce wind sprang suddenly down from the 
northwest, and hands and limbs began to stiffen. 
A long pull and a strong one, and then camea 
new sound, like autumn leaves under the quick 
rustle of a regiment; the splintered drift that 
piled towards the shore was running upward 
with the tide. With another shout, and one more 
frantic rocking of the bow, our Jehu felt the keel 
touch gravel. He groped out with his oar and 
felt a perpendicular bluff of granite in our face! 





‘* Here, take an ear and do something with it, 
if you want to know where you are when we do 
get home!” he said quietly, as he turned back to 
the boat, and I groped out for one with fingers 
that could scarcely feel its touch, while the drift 
frothed up till our gunwale seemed unpleasantly 
near the water’s edge. ‘* Look at that boat there, 
Jake, and see if the ice has cut a hole into her. I 
hear water swashing. Only where we've strained 
her? Hold on, then, and we'll drift up with the 
tide. It’s our only chance.” ‘lime and tide wait 
for no man, but we seemed forever waiting for the 
tide’s slow crawl that night. Would it bring us 
to that friendly bell before the north wind should 
prove too much for us? Was the bell’s strange, 
misty sound really before us, or was it behind us, 
or overhead? The oar dropped from my stiffened 
fingers, but our pilot thrust it back, and I struck 
it again into the unresisting drift. On we crept, 
down swept the wind, and in frozen silence we 
worked at something or nothing as our useless 
oars might chance To lay them down was dan- 
ger staring too surely in our face. But at last 
came another sudden ery from our Jehu—‘‘ You 
can say ‘Glory!’ this time! There’s the light!” 

We strained our eyes once more, and a silvery 
circle in the fog shone dimly before them. Then 
it narrowed, deepened, and grew bright; a clear 
flame gleamed before us at last, the oars bent and 
strained for one more stretch, and the boat’s side 
rubbed against the dock! 

‘*That was the worst but one time I ever had,” 
growled our Jehu, as we crawled stiffly up the 
steps. ‘‘I’m ready for floating ice any day time, 
but this is my last meddle with it in the dark!” 

MILTON-ON-THE HUDSON. 


SECRET DIPLOMACY AND THE PRE- 
ROGATIVES OF THE CROWN. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

HE English Government declared war against 

Afghanistan without any preliminary discus- 
sion in Parliament of the questions in dispute be- 
tween ourselves and the Afghan ruler. Further, 
the Afghan papers issued a fortnight ago have dis- 
closed the fact that with the accession of the present 
Ministry to office, five years ago, there was a sudden 
and complete changein the principles of our Indian 
policy—a change of which Parliament knew noth- 
ing, and which in the judgment of very high au- 
thorities, both English and Indian, has been the 
direct cause of the present troubles on our north- 
western frontier. The practical development of 
the new policy was hindered while Lord North- 
brook, who had been appointed by the previous 
Ministry, remained Viceroy, but it was at once 
put into operation when his term of offiee expired 
and he was succeeded by Lord Lytton. 

These two facts—(1) that we are engaged ina 
war on which Parliament had no opportunity of 
declaring any opinion before our troops were ac- 
tually in the field, hunting the Afghans through 
the passes of the Suleiman; (2) that a policy which 
traverses all our recent Indian traditions, and 
which is directly opposed to the judgment of a 
succession of recent Viceroys, has been persistent- 
ly pursued without the knowledge of Parliament 
and the country—these two facts, I say, have 
raised constitutional questions of serious magni- 
tude; and the gravity of these questions is in- 
creased by other acts of the Government in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. 

No one denies that the Crown can declare war 
at its pleasure; can make peace at its pleasure; 
can conduct secret negotiations which may make 
war inevitable, or which, when war has broken 
out, may lead to a settlement. That the consti- 
tution invests the Crown with these prerogatives 
is admitted. The legal rights of the Crown bave 
not been exceeded. 

But the Government of this country consists of 
an assemblage of powers, each of which is invested 
with ‘‘rights” which if pressed to their utmost 
limit would destroy the ‘‘rights” of the rest. 
The Crown has the right to declare war. It has 
exercised that right by sending English and na- 
tive troops into Afghanistan. The war is in act- 
ual progress; a large expense has been already 
incurred. But the House of Conrmons was called 
upon last night to provide the cost from the reve- 
pues of India. Mr. Fawcett met the proposal 
with most strenuous opposition, and it would be 
perfectly competent to the House to carry Mr. 





Faweett’s amendment. If the Government pro- 
posed to throw the cost on the Imperial taxes it 
would be equally competent to the House to refuse 
to do it. The Crown can declare war without 
consulting the House; the House can decline to 
vote a single shilling for the cost of the war. 

These conflicting ‘‘ rights” have been reconciled 
by the common sense of statesmen. The House 
has usually been taken into the confidence of the 
ministry before any grave steps have been taken 
which were likely to lead to a great war. Wars 
which might be described as mere ‘‘ wars of 
police ””’—wars which were absolutely necessary to 
check perilous disorder immediately beyond our 
frontiers, or to repel sudden wrongs inflicted 
upon us by barbarous neighbors—have been be- 
gun without any previous notice; but wars of 
policy, wars which were likely to assume very 
considerable proportions, wars which were not 
in the line of the recognized and settled direction 
of national conviction and action, these haye 
been dealt with in another way. It is the conten- 
tion of the Liberal party that if the prerogative of 
the Crown is to be so pressed by ministers that the 
country is to be kept in ignorance of diplomatic 
action which is steadily leading toward wars of 
the second class, and if the House is not to be 
consulted before such wars are actually begun, the 
powers of the House are practically suppressed. 
It has the ‘‘right” to refuse supplies, but if our 
men are in the field it is impossible to exercise 
the right. 

No doubt, ministers are responsible to the 
country for the way in which they have recom- 
mended the Crown to use its prerogative. Sup- 
plies might be granted, and the Ministry punished 
with a vote of censure which would compel resig- 
nation. But this is not a sufficient guarantee of 
liberty. Lord Beaconsfield and his friends have 
been in office five years; five years of official life 
isa tolerably long term. If they were expelled by 
a vote of censure based upon their Afghan policy 
they would have almost lived out their time; 
their political extinction would be only a little in 
auticipation of their natural death. We may 
say of English administrations that the days of 
their years are three score months and ten, and if 
by reason of strength they be four score months 
yet is their strength labor and sorrow, for it is 
soon cut off and they fly away. Lord Beacons- 
field would have held office as long as any of his 
recent predecessors if he were now dismissed. He 
has had his turn. If he were now compelled to 
resign for having committed a grave offense the 
punishment would be very trivial. In the order 
of nature his ministry is near its end. Further, 
it is one thing to have the opportunity of discuss- 
ing a policy before 1t has led to war, and a very 
different thing to be asked to discuss it afterwards. 
It is the instinct of most Englishmen to do their 
best to avert war, as long as the war has not be- 
gun; it is their instinct to justify it after the first 
shot has been fired. In the interests of peace, 
there is an immense difference between allowing 
the House of Commens to debate a policy before 
the catastrophe has come, and preventing all de- 
bate till the catastrophe is actually upon us. Had 
the Afghan papers been on the table of the House 
last January, I have no doubt in the world that a 
large number of Conservative members would 
have exerted their utmost inflaence to modify the 
policy of the Government. Now they think it too 
late to discuss Afghan affairs, and their one object 
is to keep their friends in power. It is one thing 
to warn your friends against the making a great 
mistake; it is another to punish them for making 
it. Lord Beaconsfield understands the difference 
perfectly. He has done all the worst things—or, 
for the sake of argument, I may describe them as 
all the most questionable things—in his conduct 
of foreign affairs without consulting Parliament, 
and has then asked Parliament for its opinion on 
them. This was his policy when he bought the 
Suez Canal shares; when he occupied Cyprus; 
when he entered into the convention for the pro- 
tectorate of Asia Minor; when he brought the 
Indian troops into the Mediterranean: he has 
carried out the same policy in the treatment of 
Shere Ali during the last three years, and in the 
recent declaration of war. 

‘‘But he has the support of a large majority in 
both Houses of Parliament; he is trusted by the 
English nation.” That he has the support of heavy 
imajorities in both Houses—heavy in more senses 
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than one—is indisputable; that he is trusted by 
the English nation or by a majority of the Eng- 
lish nation is doubtful; but admit that both pro- 
positions are true, and his conduct is still perilous 
to public liberty. France was not free because 
she elected Louis Napoleon President by an im- 
mense preponderance of votes, and afterwards 
made him Emperor. Despotism is despotism still, 
whether it rests on bayonets or on universal 
suffrage. For the conduct of national affairs to be 
in the hands of an individual statesman, or in the 
hands of a secret committee appointed by an in- 
dividual statesman and called a cabinet, is the 
destruction of national liberty. That the states- 
man and his cabinet derived their power directly 
or indirectly from the people does not diminish 
the gravity of the evil. That they can be dis- 
missed from office when the country learns the 
«manner in which they have discharged their trust 
does not diminish the evil. If freedom is to exist 
all great questions of policy should be debated in 
the face of the nation before any irrevocable step 
has been taken. It is our complaint against Lord 
Beaconsfield that in his conduct of public busi- 
ness he has violated this very obvious principle. 

Already there is a disposition to demand a lim- 
itation of the prerogative which in the hands of 
an unscrupulous statesman can be used with such 
mischievous effectse There are protests against 
secret diplomacy. There are protests against 
leaving in the hands of the sovereign the power of 
declaring war. But we Englishmen are slow to 
desert our traditions and to make any formal 
change in our constitution. There are obvious 
convenfences in our existing arrangements so 
long as our affairs are controlled by honorable 
men with a genuine zeal for the liberties of the 
nation; and I imagine that when the reaction 
against the present Government which has already 
set in becomes triumphant we shall leave the 
formal prerogatives of the Crown untouched, and 
shall satisfy ourselves with re-asserting the spirit 
and method in which they are to be exercised. 

It is the House of Commons which is at fault. 
A recent American traveller in this country is 
reported to have said to a gentleman who has an- 
nounced his intention to stand as Tory candidate 
for Birmingham at the next general election, 
‘*Your House of Commons used to be a bulwark 
between the Crown and the people. It is now, 
sir, a sympathetic link which unites the people to 
the Crown.” The observation was a keen one. 
It would have been keener still had the American 
spoken of the ministers rather than the Crown. 
The House has forgotten its functions. It con- 
sents to register the decrees of a secret comwittee 
which is under the dominant influence of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

The causes of this subserviency are very numer- 
ous. One of the chief is to be found in the ex- 
ceptionally inferior character of the members of 
the present House. It consists very largely of 
rich men, but of rich men destitute of those qual- 
ities which are disciplined by a long course of 
public service. They came into the House in 
middle life: before they came many of them were 
strangers to the political traditions of the country. 
They had been making money, or they had been 
enjoying the money which they had inherited 
from their fathers, and they regarded a seat in 
the House of Commons as a desirable social dis- 
tinction; or, at the best, they had a dull convic- 
tion that if the Liberals were not checked the 
supremacy of wealth and rank would be destroyed. 
If they had inherited the spirit of either of the 
great political parties—if they had had any polit- 
ical spirit at all—they would never have suffered 
the ministry to pursue its unconstitutional course. 

The debate of last night on the proposal to 
charge the expenses of the Afghan war on Indian 
revenue was an important one. Mr. Gladstone 
contended with great force that under the famous 
act of 1858 ministers were bound to obtain the 
consent of Parliament before employing Indian 
revenue in carrying on military operations outside 
Indian territory. He was the author of the clause 
of the act which imposed the obligation on min- 
isters; and he pointed out the grave consequences 
which might follow any violation of it. Lord 
Beaconsfield is content with asking Parliament 
to sanction the appropriation of Indian revenue 
to an expedition beyond the Suleiman mountains 
after the expenditure has begun. Of course the 
Government will secure a majority; but they are 





simply adding a fresh offense to the long cata- 
logue of their misdeeds. 

In the recent debates one powerful voice has 
not been heard. Mr. Bright has not yet recov- 
ered from the prostration produced by the death 
of Mrs. Bright early in the year. The strength of 
his emotional nature has always been one great 
factor in his public influence, and it is touching 
to see how deeply his trouble has affected him. 
But he is slowly rallying, and there is reason to 
hope that early in the new year he will be able to 
take part again in political life. This is a moment 
at which England can ill spare his courage, his 
honesty, and his ardent love of freedom. 


R. W. DALE. 
BIRMINGHAM, Dec. 17th, 1878. 








REQUESTS IN PRAYER. 
By VIGNETTE. 
OES God grant requests? The Bible says he 
does, but many Christians fear he does not. 
Their difficulties are, chiefly, four: 

1. That God works by natural laws. Doubtless 
he does. But the existence and certainty of these 
natural laws is the very foundation of requests in 
prayer. Man works by natural laws, yet this 
never deters one from making requests to one’s 
fellow man. It encourages. The father in his 
business and the mother in her household must 
proceed according to the appointed course of na- 
ture, but this never hinders the children from ask- 
ing what they wish; they hope the parent can and 
will employ the proper natural law to bring it to 
pass. Merchants and manufacturers gather stocks 
of goods by laws of nature; this does not hinder 
customers from ordering the goods they wish. A 
hotel guest does not sit quiescent reflecting: ‘‘This 
establishment is of course subject to natural laws. 
I may enjoy social converse with landlord and 
attendants, but asking for specific things is use- 
less.” He calls for what he wishes, believing 
those in charge are competent to provide it by aid 
of nature. The mother of a sick child does not 
say: ‘‘ This illness must run its appointed course, 
it is vain to send for help.” She calls a physician 
for the very reason that she believes disease and 
health are controlled by laws, that the physician 
understands these better than she does and will 
have skill to invoke the appropriate natural law 
tosave the child. The wills of intelligent beings 
are among the forces of nature; and if the will 
of man may be invoked to call into operation laws 
which will produca a desired result, how much 
more reasonable is it to invoke the will of God, 
whose knowledge and control of natural laws is in- 
finitely superhuman. That he cannot grant every 
petition, or impossible or inconsistent petitions, 
may well be; but why cannot he grant some? 
Why not make requests to God as we do to men? 
He far excels in working by natural laws. 

2. That prayer will not bear scientific tests. 
Have they ever been rightly applied? True science 
seeks to deal with everything according to its na- 
tur2. She suits hertests to the character of the 
thing to be tried, and secures every favorable con- 
dition for her experiments. No scientist would 
test seeds by smelting them in a crucible; nor 
sounds by looking at them through a microscope; 
nor odors by pounding them on an anvil; nor fuel 
by eating asample. The substances in nature are 
amenable to one kind of observation and experi- 
ment. Animal life must be studied in a different 
way, suited to its different nature. Spiritual 
truths and influences are not superior to inquiry 
and investigation, but they must be investigated, 
if reliable results are to be reached, according 
to their peculiar nature, by methods appropriate 
to their realm, and with attention that the re- 
quired conditions of spiritual action exist. Sup- 
pose a knot of school boys, wko have heard that 
merchants get money out of banks by sending 
checks, resolve to submit this assertion to a scien- 
tific experiment. They get a blank, fill it up, sign 
a name and send it by one of their number to ask 
for the money. Of course the cashier laughs, and 
throws the paper in the waste basket. The mes- 
senger returns and reports, and the experimenters 
all agree that there is no truth in what is said 
about bank checks; they have submitted it to 
careful experiment. This is not more unscientific 
than the proposal to erect two hospitals, pray over 
the patients in one and treat those in the other 
medically. The very foundation of prayer, Faith, 
would here be wanting; the petitioners would 





have no bank account. It is nowhere said that 
the prayer of philosophic experimenters shall save 
the sick, but that the prayer of faith shall do so. 
An ancient book narrates that a believer in prayer 
to God did once apply a scientific test; viz., that 
two altars should be built, that the prophets of 
Baal should ask their deity for fire to kindle their 
altar, while he should pray to God for fire to kin- 
dle his; and the result was that the prayer to God 
brought fire, while the other prayer did not. Here 
care was taken that there should be faith anima- 
ting the prayer. This experiment was tried so 
many centuries ago that it cannot be expected to 
persuade modern scientific doubters, though the 
narrative seems quite as distinct and the precau- 
tions appear as satisfactory as in most modern ex- 
periments. But it shows what conditions must 
exist if prayer is to be tested by an observation 
of results. And one or even many failures do not 
disprove what is under test. Agriculture could 
not be shown worthless by some failures of crops. 
And prayer cannot be disproved by observing that 
on one or some occasions it is not answered. 

3. That the New Testament declarations are ex- 
aggerated. They certainly are sweeping and posi- 
tive in their assurances of the willingness of God 
to do for his children whatever these sincerely and 
rightly ask. They transcend the general expe- 
rience, though not the asserted experience of 
some. They are difficult to accept, though not 
more difficult than Christ’s words on some other 
subjects. But why not pass them over as a diffi- 
culty not solved, but not essential? Why should 
overstatement (if there is one) of the use of peti- 
tioning lead one to doubt it altogether? The 
practical question is: Shall I bring requests to 
God in prayer? That inspired writers appear to 
overrate the assurance of theirs being answered 
is, certainly, no reason for not making them in a 
moderated expectation. If the New Testament 
denied prayer one might well hesitate to believe 
testimony of later times appearing to favor it, but 
surely that testimony cannot be rejected because 
the New Testament transcends it. 

4. That mankind do not receive what they ask. 
It is sufficient to sustain the prayer of request 
that God sometimes grants it. And for centuries, 
and throughout tbe world, believers have found 
practical encouragement; some petitions are an- 
swered; those who ask do sometimes receive. 
Space would fail for recounting eminent examples 
of persons who have been answered in lives of ex- 
traordinary effort and success, and in enterprises 
of uncommon difficulty, by this trust in prayer, 
and every reader knows of humbler hearts which 
cling to it. 

Bring, then, all the affairs of life, all its desires, 
fears, anxieties, cares and sorrows, to God, for aid, 
supply and relief. Whatever desire you cannot 
happily prefer in prayer is either so trivial that 
you need not care much about it or is in your own 
consciousness contrary to his will. In either case 
the sooner you lay it out of mind the better. 
Bring requests in prayer, believing tuat God hears 
them, and can, if he sees fit, set those causes in 
operation which will fulfill them. Bring them in 
humble reverent faith, and claiming that God 
stands pledged to do, not what you ask, but what 
he in his higher wisdom sees to be best in respect 
to what youask. Ask freely for what your heart 
desires; for restored health, for prosperity, for 
wealth, for the life of your sick child, for escape 
from impending trouble, for whatsoever you will; 
but ask also, and as earnestly, this: that God will 
deny the desire if he thinks best. And bear witness 
whether such prayers are not sometimes granted. 








CURRENT DELUSIONS. 


I.—THE “ BALANCE OF TRADE.” 
By T. G. SHEARMAN. 


()** of the most universal delusions among 
that part of the American people who think 
at all about commercial affairs is that the nation 
is prejudiced by what is called an adverse balance 
of trade: that is, by receiving annually imports 
of greater value than that of our exports. The 
President, on several occasions, has publicly ex- 
pressed his great satisfaction at the change in the 
course of trade during the last year or two, by 
which our exports have become much larger than’ 
our imports; and in almost every newspaper we 
observe marks of rejoicing over this fact, as a sure 
indication of returning prosperity. We have no 
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doubt that the President gave expression to the 
general popular opinion upon this point. 

Yet, if there is really any special cause for re- 
joicing to be found in the fact that our exports 
exceed our imports this year by $200,000,000 or 
more, it can only be upon the assumption that a 
corresponding excess of imports over exports is in- 
jurious to us. And this is unquestionably the 
general belief. 

Yet this belief is one of those old delusions 
which have been so thoroughly refuted by reason 
and experience that scientific writers on such sub- 
jects have ceased to devote much attention to it, 
supposing that it had been given up by ail intelli- 
gent men. But as it reappears among us in all its 
pristine vigor of absurdity it becomes necessary 
to deal with it afresh. 

In the first place, practical experience shows 
that nations gain, and do not lose, by having the 
so-called balance of trade against them. ‘This 
country bas never known a prosperous year in 
which the balance of trade was not ‘‘against” it; 
and the larger the adverse balance the more pros- 
perous was the year, as a rule. It has gone on 
growing in wealth and strength @nder a long 
series of ‘‘adverse” balances of trade, amounting 
in all to thousands of millions of dollars. On the 
other hand, the only years in which the balance 
of trade has been ‘‘in our favor,” as we absurdly 
call it, have been years of great depression and 
dullness. In 1858, 1861, and similar seasons of 
panic and prostration, we had the satisfaction of 
exporting more than we imported, just as we bave 
had through the present year. When we can find 
good reason for congratulating ourselves upon the 
state of general trade during 1877 and 1878, we 
will also congratulate the country upon its ‘‘favor- 
able” balance of trade; but just now such compli- 
ments are very sardonical. It is true that we all 
hope for a speedy revival of business; but the 
moment that actually comes the balance of trade 
will turn against us, just as it invariably has with 
the return of prosperity in tue past. It is true 
that the present apparent excess of our exports 
may be a favorable sign; but only for the reason 
that ‘‘the darkest hour is just before day.” 

Our experience is confirmed by that of other 
England has never known so great a 
period of prosperity as during the last thirty 
years; and in every one of those years the balance 
of trade has been enormously against her. In 
1876 her imports exceeded her exports by over 
$500,000,000; and the aggregate balance against 
her in thirty years cannot have been less than 
$6,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000. France, Ger- 
many, and*the Netherlands all tell a similar story: 
the balance of trade against France in 1876, ac- 
cording to the best returns that we can find, being 
$300,000,000. What are the countries which show 
a balance of trade ‘‘in their favor”? Egypt, 
which is starved and ground to the verge of des- 
truction; Turkey, which is plundered to the 
extent of human endurance; Russia, notoriously 
poor; Brazil and China, whose condition is not 
enviable. 

In the second place, what does common sense 
tell us about this subject? If our foreign trade is 
in a healthy condition, and bringing us fair aver- 
age profits, is it not self-evident that we shall 
import more than we export—the balance rep- 
resenting four "net profits? How can we make 
a profit, if we do not import it? And how can we 
import it without making what is called a ‘*‘ bal- 
ance of trade against us’? Does a merchant 
make his fortune by sending out from bis store, 
year after year, more goods than he receives in 
return, either in goods or money? Does not his 
success depend upon his taking in more than he 
sends out, when measured by the same standard 
in money? And how can that be ruivous fora 
million merchants collectively which is profitable 
for each one of them separately ? 

In short, no traffic can be carried on with profit 
unless the so-called balance of trade is generally 
against us. Or rather, the truth is that the bal- 
ance of trade is in our favor when our imports 
exceed our exports, instead of being, as is com- 
monly assumed, the reverse. Nor is thisall. No 
nation can or does carry on a foreign trade for 
any length of time without importing, for its own 
benefit or for the benefit of its rulers, more than 
it exports. It is as impossible as that a merchant 
should carry on business for ten years at a loss of 
20 per cent. of his capital every year; indeed, 
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more impracticable, for the merchant might fraud- 
ulently borrow the deficiency, whereas a nation 
doing the same thing is soon detected. 

What, then, is the explanation of the fact that 
some countries do apparently export wore than 
they import? There seem to be sever:] reasons 
applying to different cases. 

1. The figures are always more or less inaccu- 
rate: sometimes so much so as to be entirely 
deceptive. 

2. Some countries, like Egypt, are regularly 
plundered by their rulers, who divert the pro- 
ceeds of the exports into foreign channels to pay 
their own private debts. 

3. Some countries, like Brazil, are heavily in 
debt, and must surrender their profits to their 
creditors. 

4. Some articles of great value do not pass 
through the custom bouses, and no record is kept 
of them. This is the explanation of our own bal- 
ance of trade. We have been importing our own 
National, State and railroad bonds, and paying 
for them in goods and specie. The absurdity of 
another popular belief, which holds that the re- 
turn of these bonds is a national benefit, requires 
a separate article for its demonstration. 








AN EPISCOPAL ORDINATION. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
To the Editors of the Christian Union : 
T is not usually your custom, I know, to report Epis- 
copal ordinations, but there was one in Cambridge 
this week, on Wednesday, concerning which I trust 
you will allow me to say a few words in your columns. 
It was the ordination of Mr. Edward Abbott, the editor 
of tbe ‘‘ Literary World,” and formerly a very success- 
ful Congregationalist minister, to the diaconate in the 
Episcopal Church. Cbanges from one religious body 
to another are common, but Mr. Abbott’s change had 
some marked features. He clung with tenacity to the 
good leaven in the body he left, and came with the 
sweetest temper and the least possible assertion of self 
into his new relations. It wasachange of conviction, but 
without a particle of the acidity that goes with a new con- 
vert. He seemed to prefer literary work on his paper 
and in otber quarters to anything else, and to be wait- 
iog for something to come which would indicate the 
line of duty. St. James’s parish, Cambridge, became 
vacant some months ago by the decision of its youth- 
ful rector to become a foreign missionary in Japan. 
The parish officers asked Mr. Abbott to fill the vacancy 
as a lay-reader, and Bishop Paddock gave him a dis- 
cretionary commission to act according to the dictates 
of Christian common sense. The people couldn’t help 
liking Mr. Abbott, who is a citizen of Cambridge, and 
they made him like them so well that when they begged 
him to take holy orders it was not possible for him to 
say no. His duty was clear. 

These relations were what gave tone to one of the 
most delightful ordinations I ever attended. It wasn’t 
a big affair. The caurch building does not hold more 
than three hundred, but it was filled by a thoroughly 
sympathetic congregation, and the clergy present had 
all come from persoual interest in the services. The 
choir had not gotten up any ordination music, It was 
the usual church service, with the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, and the special ritual for the ordaining of 
deacons. Mr. Nickerson, from Andover, had come to 
be admitted to the diaconate at the same time. The 
details of the service I need not enter into, save to say 
that a thoroughly modern sermon by a bright, modern 
man, the Rev. Chas. H. Learoyd, of Taunton, was a 
special feature of the occasion. It was just a simple, 
warm, devout, tender service from beginning to 
end. The earnestness of the men to be ordained 
seemed to give the tone which was remarked, one 
to another, when the ordiaation was over, and the quiet 
beauty of the worship in the unpretentious parish 
church, amid the fragrant Christmas greens, touched 
every heart. The people almost refused to go when the 
day’s services were over, and when they adjourned for 
lunch in a public house close by it was not possible, 
after the inner man had been comforted, to restrain the 
expression of feeling in off-hand speeches, which the 
bishop began in his beppiest vein. It was an occasion 
when men had to speak from their heurts; it was evi- 
dent that Mr. Abbott was as warmly appreciated in his 
new home as he tad formerly been in the old: and the 
manly way in which these relations were spoken of was 
thoroughly Christian. It was a genuine touch of the 
higber unity which exists among all Christian people. 

Among the clergy present were men of every school 
of thought, from the ritualist to the broad-churchman; 
but one was not more glad than another to welcome 
Mr. Abbott to bis new duties. It was not the fact of 
havivg won a man from another religious body tbat in- 


’ spired the occasion, but rather the feeling that Mr. 





Abbott and others like him are signs, if not hostages, of 
the church that is to be, the church which the rapid 
disintegration of Protestant bodies is forcing us to look 
for; the church which clings to the facts and traditions 
of historic life and yet honors and recognizes the excel- 
lent work which the Protestant faith has inspired men 
todo. Mr. Abbott, Iam sure, comes into our church 
with this breadth of conviction, and, though it would 
be hardly fair to say that we are ‘‘the roomiest church in 
Christendom,” it is this growing breadth of sympathy, 
without indifference to dogmatic truth, which is giving 
the Episcopal Church much of its new and practical 
usefulness in the changes of the hour. I feel glad that 
aman of Mr. Abbott’s fine literary tastes and generous 
sympathies with the plain people bas been so frankly 
and honestly recognized for what he is worth by our 
clergy and laity, aud that his literary accomplishments 
are not thought to stand in his way as a faithful and 
earnest pastor. His ordination is one of the many signs 
of the new range of sympathies which are bringing this 
religious body into closer contact with our American 
life. Ihave felt as if this much ought to be said con- 
cerning Mr. Abbott and his ordination in just such a 
wisely liberal and healthy journal as your own. 


J. H. W. 
Boston, Jan. 10th, 1879. 
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CHRISTIANITY AN INWARD LIFE* 

“From that time many of his disciples went back, and 
walked no more with him.”—JOHN vi., 66. 

HAT was ‘“‘that time”? It was evidently the re- 

sult of a more perfect unfolding of the genius of 
the organization of religion as he came to teach it—a 
more perfect unfolding of the spiritual kingdom that 
stood over against an ecclesiastical organization and 
over against the mere moral tenets that had been incul- 
cated from the time of Moses: 

‘* What and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend up where 
he was before? It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesb 
profiteth nothing: the words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life. But there are some of you that be- 
lieve not. For Jesus knew from the beginning who they 
were that beheved not, and who should betray him. And he 
said, Therefore said I unto you, that no man can come unto 
me except it were given unto him of my father.” 

It was this declaration that discouraged and offended 
them—the declaration that he did not come to establish 
any system that would work through the medium of 
their senses. 

Over against that gorgeous system—the templar sys- 
tem; over against the priests, and the whole retinue; 
over against their pride of lineage, and their pride of 
country; over against their rites and ceremonies, their 
non-observances or observances, he made known this: 
‘*T came to establish a kingdom that consists in man’s 
dispositions, and not in an outward and visible king- 
dom.” The whole scope of Christ’s teaching, and the 
whole aim of his apostles, was uniformly that. Before 
him the land was loaded down with visible instruments 
and appparatus for the promotion of religion. The 
whole Mosaic economy was a vast harness, almost end- 
less in its straps and buckles. It was a huge and com- 
plicated machine, attempting to regulate all rules, all 
orders, and well-nigh every step and every motion of a 
man’s life. 

After some hundreds of years had passed away, the 
fertile ingenuity, the reconstructive nature ot man pro- 
duced again a vast and ponderous economy, which 
undertook also to provide externally for every part of 
the development of buman life and conduct. When 
that came to be too grievous to be borne, it was shaken 
off. Then men undertook to substitute vast systems of 
intellectual belief, accurately constructed, and covering 
the whole range of the then known domain of science 
and knowledge, and to put men in the compass of it. 

The want is universal of something that men can see 
and handle. When, therefore, the crowd of people that 
flocked about the Saviour got a clear insight of what he 
was attempting to d+, when they saw that he was uot 
going to restore Israel as a nation, that he was not going 
to rule over a visible kingdom and that Jerusalem was 
not going to be the city of the whole earth they were 
disappointed. 

He came for what? To develop a newman. He 
did not come to establish a visible church, nor did he 
come to establish a system of beliefs of a generic 
character. Not but that these might be more or less 
important; but it was for the reconstruction of human 
character upon a much higher basis than had been under- 
stood before, that he came. It was to make men better. 
Of course that was the foundation of making them 





*SUNDAY MORNING, December 22, 1878. Lesson: Phil. 
ii. 1-24. Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 217, 286, 660 
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happier, but it was to make them better, primarily, that 
Christ came; and that betterment was to take place not 
directly through their external social and physical con- 
ditions, but by the reconstruction, at the center, of 
human nature, by inspiration, by elevation, by the re. 
ception into the soul of the potency of the personal in- 
dwelling of God. 

That was a very vague and visionary end, for which 
men did not care to lose their popularity nor the chance 
of making a good living. They did not want to be led 
to Jerusalem by a man who had nothing more tangible 
to show than the purpose of teaching men how to live a 
higher and better hfe. They wanted something that 
they could defend and explain to their friends. If they 
were going to give sometbing they did not want to give 
it for nothing. They wanted a realizable equivalent for 
the sacrifice they were ready to make for their Master. 
So when they got a clear conception of what religion 
was as taught by Christ they did not think it worth 
their while to trouble themselves about it; and they 
ubandoned it and him. They thought he was a vision- 
ary, and they walked no more with him. 

The same thing has taken place a great many times, 
and 1s taking place now. Religion exists, in this world, 
far more by its institutions and its systems than it does 
by dispositions in men. The spiritual kingd m is not 
balf so important in men’s eyes as are the instruments 
by which they mean to produce the spiritual kingdom. 
They are more proud of their tcols than they are of 
their grain and fruits. Here are the great visible 
churches of the world reaching, as every one of them 
attempts to do, all the way down from the times of the 
apostles to our day; and as they have come down, for 
the most part, like balls of snow, almost every age that 
rolled them over made them bigger and more complex, 
adding to them more services, more offices, more visible 
things, more of everything that was physical, secular, 
worldly, instrumental. 

The nature of God, the nature of the Trinity, the 
nature of moral governm: nt, the nature of the Atone- 
ment, the second coming of Christ, all things which be- 
long to the pbysical world—these, and many other 
things, more or less important, are emphasized and ex- 
pounded end defined with such universality and gen- 
eral consent as to show that they are things tbat are re- 
garded as of transcendent importance; but they are not 
the center; they are not the main end; they are incident- 
al, collateral, auxiliary, to such an extent that if there 
were nothing but them there would be nothing. They 
are of value only as they produce something else that is 
different from themselves—namely, certain living states, 
dispositions in sentient men. The Kingdom of God 
1s within you. Therefore, that which is important is 
within you, and not outside of you. The spiritual 
kingdom is of more importance than even the most 
necessary instruments by which you are educated or 
developed into it. Christ and his apostles were without 
any dissentience on this point; that is, the apostles un- 
derstood perfectly that dispositional education, that the 
reorganization of character, that the inspiration of a 
man’s natural forces, by which he shall be lifted to a 
higher plane, and developed more nobly than any man 
can be by the mere outward action of social and natural 
forces—they understood that these were the things that 
Christ came to teach and todo. The Gospel was given 
to create new men in Christ Jesus. It did not despise 
at all the influences of nature, of society, of organiza- 
tions; but while it used them, it emphasized a higher 
power—namely, the efficient divine influence acting 
directly upon the disposition, and awakening in men an 
idea: conception of what manhood and life should be. 
A new manhood, a new life—that was what Christian- 
ity, or the Gospel, was given to establish. 

But this is not the Christianity of to-day—I mean the 
popular estimation of it. To-day it is just as it was in 
the lifetime of Christ. When we speak of religion men 
think of churches, of ministers, of the Bible, of doc- 
trines, of ordinances, of the whole outward apparatus 
of things. When we speak of religion at large, men sel- 
dom have a distinct conception that it is divine inspira- 
tion brought to bear on the hearts and consciences of 
men, lifting them to a higher plane, and evolving in 
them a higher life than that which can come from un- 
assisted nature; and yet that is the Gospel. 

That this is the drift of Scripture I hardly need argue 
in your presence, though I may refresh your minds by 
reading a few exhortations that are constantly given. 1 
will not now read but will only refer to the Beatitudes, 
the benedictions of Christ in the fifth of Matthew, 
every one of which turns, not upon outward knowledge, 
not upon genius, not upon favorable positions, not upon 
the ordinary sources of pleasure and joy. It is poverty 
of spirit, it is meekness, it is purity of heart, it is hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, it is those elements 
which represent a developed soul that are blessed of 
Christ. 

If you begin and go straight through the Epistles you 
will fi. d that substantially that which the Apostles were 
aiming at was inward spiritual life. For instance, take 
ibat oft-repeated passage, 





“If ye be led by the Spirit, ye are not under the law. Now 
the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these, adul- 
tery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, sedi- 
tions, heresies, envyings, drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like.” 

There is the catalogue of the fruit of whut we call 
the basilar faculties of man—those which we have in 
common with the great under-animal creation. But 
the Apostle says there is another map, supereminent 
above this lower man; and that upon that man descends 
the divine influence, and ripens it, so that it brings forth 
the fruits of the Spirit: 

**Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meek ness, temperance.” 

These are what he understood to be the fruits of the 
Spirit acting upon the spirit of the man that is in us. 
There is nothing here about Sunday, or about the Bible, 
or about ministers, or about churches, or about doc- 
trines. It is disposition that is spoken of. 

You will find elsewhere in the Epistles precisely the 
same declaration—-namely, that the aim and substance 
of the Gospel is that result which is wrought by the 
spirit of God working upon the higher sentiments and 
faculties of the human soul; in other words, a renovated 
disposition upon a higher moral plane, working out 
these transcendent virtues which do not telong to the 
ordinary life of aman, and which the organization of 
business and the habits of society not only do not tend 
to produce, but tend to thwart. It is the external, 
however, not the internal, which men have sought. 
The outward or instrumental view of religion is, and 
always has been, subject to doubts and controversies 
and revolutions, by reason of the changes in customs 
and laws; but the internal view of the Gospel is not 
subject to any revolution or controversy or doubt what- 
soever. There has never been, and I suppose tbere 
never will be, an end to the dispute as to how the school 
of: Christ—that is, the Church—shall be constructed. 
Whetber there is an apostolicity in long succession; 
whether there is an order of priests set apart of God, or 
whether all are priests under the new administration— 
there have been fierce discussions about these points. 
Whether there shall be an elaborate system of instruc- 
tion, or whether it shall be left to every man under the 
general guidance of teachers to search the Scriptures for 
himself; what ordinances there shall be; how many 
there shall be of them; how they shall be administered, 
and by whom; what the government shall be—whether 
democratic, representative, republican, or aristocratic 
and imperial—all those questions the conscience of the 
world has been troubled about. The libraries are bulky 
that are made up of discussions concerning them, and 
they are all external questions. 

On the other hand, there has never been any contro- 
versy respecting that which I call the true Gospel. The 
delineation of the spiritual man, and the qualities which 
go to make him up, have never bad arebuff. Every 
single element that goes to constitute the true Christian 
life ina man is acceptable to the judgment, the con- 
science and the taste, and always has been. There 
never has been a debate as to whether bumility was or 
was not good. There never has been a particle of 
skepticism as to whether meekness was right or wrong. 
There has never, until a recent period, been a doubt as 
to whether beneficence, or benevolence, or love, used in 
its largest and most comprehensive sense, was or was 
not the central doctrine of the New Testament. Paul 
describes it asthe girdle. You have mercy and kind- 
ness, and forbearance, and forgiveness, and humility, 
and purity, and justice, like so many different parts of 
your dress, and you want to hold them togetber in their 
place, and you put a girdle round them, and that girdle 
is love; and it is only within a comparatively recent 
period that men have come to regard it as being weak 
and almost effeminate. Divine beneficerce, the centra} 
doctrine of the New Testament, about which every other 
element is gathered, the controlling element in men, 
which has been urged more and more recently, is op- 
posed by men of sworn justice and rigidity. They in- 
sist first on justice, justice; and then they are in favor of 
love, where it is deserved; but, taking the race com- 
prehensively, that central power which we see in father 
and mother, which unites and binds together families, 
which works throughout the world for the amelioration 
of men, sympathy for mankind, succor for the weak, 
help for the needy; that power which lifts up the low, 
breaks open prison doors, and leads out the captives, 
regenerating nations, and advancing the whole human 
race to a higher estate; benevolence in this larger 
sense—there has never been any debate about that, and 
there never will be. 

Take every single element mentioned in the passages 
which I read, and multitudes of others, and you will 
see that the aim of the Gospel is to develop, by supernal 
power, first individuals, and by and by societies and 
nations in which exist the animal instincts, by which 
the world has been governed hitherto, with its flesh- 
man, with its envies and hatreds and jealousies, a.d 
with its longing for visible things, for sensuous life, for 
joy in the lower sphere, You will see that the aim of 





the Gospel is to develop mankind so that governments 
shall be organized, not by the animal man, but by the 
spiritual man. The time is coming when this new 
manhood in Christ Jesus, which is seen here and there 
in individuals but which is almost never seen in large 
bodies collectively, and never in a single cburch that I 
ever knew of, so that the whole public sentiment of its 
members was like a magnificent symphony without dis- 
cord or variation from harmony anywhere—the time is 
coming when that new manhood sha!l become general. 
It is a manhood which is to be established in right- 
eousness, which is to be characteristic of the true 
preacber, and which is to embrace those higher ele- 
ments that it is the design of the Gospel to fulfill; and 
about that manhood there has never been a dispute. 
That essential quality has never been called in question. 
Therefore, if men hold to that, and hold to it in sucha 
way that they do not by inconsistency of theory or 
practice overturn or destroy it, they hold to the whole 
subject-matter of the Gospel. 

I have grieved a great many good men whom I would 
rather have pleased than grieved because I have, as it 
is said, relaxed things, set aside doctrines, undervalued 
institutions, and made men indifferent to churches, I 
certainly have not desired to take away foundations, 
although some suppose that I have taken away a good 
many by @ivancing new views. I stand, and have 
stood, upon that only immovable foundation that has 
ever been laid—the great annunciation of Christ, ‘‘ The 
kingdom of God is within you;” ‘‘ By their fruits ye 
shal] know them;” ‘‘If any man have not the spirit of 
Christ he is none of his.” Holiness of life upon a 
higher plane, and a disposition that shall bring the 
spiritual man into ascendancy over the natural and 
animal man—that is the drift, the circumference, the 
boundary, of my idea of the Christian religion; and 
where any doctrine cramps that, where any doctrine is 
taken instead of that, or where any system of dectrine 
is presented as if believing in that system was more im- 
portant than believing in the end that was designed to 
be produced by it, I resist it and contest it. I have op- 
posed those doctrines which seemed to me to be false. 
Multitudes of views that I esteemed to be true in a 
measure, but which I regarded to be incidental, auxil- 
iary, and secondary, I have set aside as it were, dis- 
placed, that they might come into their proper position. 
In other words, I have steadfastly, in my whole ministry 
amopvg men, refused to accept anything else but the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in you those dispositions which 
represeuted the dispositions that are peculiar to him. 
Although I have not contemned churches, or reviled 
them, I have said that churches are not the kingdom of 
God, and that doctrines are not the kingdom of God. I 
have said that the kingdom of God is the living ex- 
perience of living men, tbat it is definite in its nature, 
that it is endless in its scope, that it is to be reproduced 
more and more, and that it is the chief thing to be 
sought in every true ministry. 

No change or destruction of the external or transient 
will ever invalidate the iuternal and real. I have said 
tbat now, just as much as in the time of Christ, men 
are disposed to take the outward equipment of a king- 
dom, and not the internal avd real kingdom; and tbat 
all the representations that I have made in my ministry 
among you, which have been regarded as undervalua- 
tions of externals, have been made, not for the sake of 
the destruction of those externals, but for the sake of 
reducing them to the place to which they belong, and 
raising the value of that which is liable to be neg- 
lected. ° 

In reply, then, to those wbo think that this disposition 
of outward sensuous and historical elements must end 
in mischief, | remark that, on the contrary, while the 
preaching of exterior views will be subject to change of 
scope, to revolution, and to destruction continually, on 
the other hand, this interior ané invisible, but real, 
spiritual life is the very thing that will] not be subject 
to any change. For example, it is said, ‘‘ If you under- 
take to define exactly what the facts are about the Old 
Testament you destroy that hereditary affection which 
men have for it: men will not know what to think. If 
human reason may go into the Bible, and say, ‘ That is 
erroneous, and that is correct,’ or, ‘ That is partly right, 
and partly wrong,’ where are you going to land? You 
will destroy that sacred Book.” 

Now, the Bible is not going to be destroyed very 
easily. It certainly is not going to be destroyed by your 
fears. It is a book that has been undergoing the process 
of destruction for about two thousand years, and it is 
destroyed very much as seed is when you throw it into 
the ground. It is hidden out of sight; but it comes up, 
and bears fruit a hundred fold. From age to age there 
have been attempts to destroy the Bible; and why has 
it been invincible? Because all the way through the 
Old Testament and the New is the leaven of the spiritu- 
al map, which in the New Testament is called, ‘‘ the 
new man in Christ Jesus.” The Bible from beginning 
to end has held on to this central element, which may 


‘almost be said to have been a monochord in the begin- 


ning, one chord being struck, but which, other chords 
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being struck from period to period, breaks out in the 
New Testament into a magnificent symphony, and rolls 
forth in the latest books ine glorious choral harmony. 
You might as well say that the way in which we build 
our houses is going to change summer, because they 
have a relation to heai and cold, or that new theories of 
science are going to change tbe sun or sunlight, as to 
say that the investigations which are being made in 
regard to the the Bible are going to change that central 
truth which is set forth in this book. The structure of 
the Bible and its historical elements may be changed in- 
definitely; but you never can take out of it the truth in 
respect to the nature of this spirit man, and in respect 
to the possibility of his development and augmentation. 
That is what the world won’t let die. That is what 
cannot die, It is that principle which carries in it the 
spirit and power of God. If the Bible is so used that it 
is smothered in externalities, if it is covered up by ig- 
norant superstitious notions as to the steps of its history, 
that, so far as the indivijual is concerned, will make ita 
nullity; but if men see that in it, from beginning toend, 
there has been a steady pointing toward the inward 
higher life, and that, although it came near being 
eclipsed, yet, after the storm had passed and the clouds 
had rolled back, after the Saviour had come forth from 
the tomb, it broke out with new light and luster, then it 
will be a great deal tothem. This higher conception of 
God in you cannot be destroyed. That supernal ele- 
ment shall live after the body has come to the dust 
again. It will never perish. Criticism will not barm 
it; nor will it be burt by analysis. Truth does not 
barm that nor anything else. 

When you make a sword it is not how much iron or 
steel you put into it that makes it valuable, it is how 
much you grind off from it that makes it good for some- 
thing. Its strength and cutting edge come by taking 
away, and the Bible, so far as its outward instruments, 
its historical elements, its records, are concerned, may 
be subject to incidental literary liabilities, involving er- 
rors in arrangement, in dates, etc.; but these have noth- 
ing todo with its real validity. Show me where the 
Bible has struck a wrong note as to human nature, 
or as to man’s necessity for help, andI will admit that 
it is radically defective; but it has not. There is some- 
thing from beneath that will draw man downward if 
there isnot some mighty irfluence that shall draw him 
up; and from beginning to end, in different ways, first 
with infin‘te development, and then with later develop- 
ment, at d fferent stages, was revealed the succor which 
comes from the direct inshining of the mind of God 
upon the human soul, and which grows stronger and 
stronger clear through to the very end, and is most tri- 
umphant at the last. 

‘Take the tulip bulb. You shall find that it has a 
protecting brown skin on the outside. Strip that off. 
You have not hurt the tulip, although you have taken 
so much off from it. Take off next a series of en- 
closing leaves. You have not destroyed the tulip, al- 
though you have removed so many more of its protect- 
ors. Take off another series of enclosing leaves. You 
come to a little germ, hardly bigger than a pin; that is 
the tulip. Those other things were merely accessories, 
wrappings, to take care of the tulip. You do not de- 
stroy the tulip until youtouch this germ, Then you 
destroy it, and everything connected with it. You may 
take everything else off, and if this is left you do not 
really destroy anything. 

And in regard to the word of God, yuu may save the 
whole of it, and yet destroy the whole. Toso use the 
Bible as to cover and hide this great doctrine of spiritual 
regeneration; to so use it as to keep the truth of a re- 
newed disposition and life from priority and primacy— 
that is to destroy the Bible. But any method of hand- 
ling the Bible which brings out that truth or doctrine so 
that it becomes a power of redeeming men from the 
thrall of the passions, and of lifting them into the large 
liberty of spiritual life—that is the only method of sav- 
ing that in the Bible which is the power of God that 
breaks out of and transforms tbe lives of men. 

The intense concern of gcod men about doctrines and 
systems of doctrine, compared with their concern about 
true holiness and Christlikeness, is a matter of great 
lamentation. While kind and good men movurn over 
me I mourn over them. They would that it were not 
so common to disavow aud invalidate doctrine; and I 
would that doctrine were not considered more than an 
equivalent for true holiness. 

A man who is a gocd churchman, and: who believes 
in the organization of the church, and in its orders and 
services, may be selfish, may be arrogant, may be hard- 
hearted, may be unsympathetic; ‘‘ but then,” people 
say, ‘he isa good churchman.” With them, to bea good 
churchman is more than to be a goodman. They say: 
“It is a pity; it would be better if he were consistent; 
of course he ought to be generous and refined, and 
gentle, and sympathetic; but, after all, he has the root 
of the matter in him—he is a gocd churchman.” Ifa 
man isa sound theologian; if be isin the line of secta- 
tian theology; if be 1s an Arminian or a Calvinist, or if 
he is at apy intermediate print between Arminianism 





and Culvinism—if he holds the truth in its reticulated 
forms—he may be domineering, he may be severe, he 
may be malicious, he may be controversial, he may be 
quarrelsome, dissevering himself from men and seeking 
his own good, and yet be regarded as correct. If aman 
holds right doctrines, and has the gift of exposition, 
what is there to be said about him? He is a sound man 
and teaches orthodox views; and those are the essential 
things, it is thought. ‘‘ To be sure,” men say, ‘he is 
somewhat Jax in disposition, aud thatisa pity; but, 
after all, he isa great theologian.” Now, there are a 
great many theologians who are very poor Christians, 
and there are a great many Christians who are very poor 
theologians. It is better if men are both; but if you are 
obliged to separate them, it is damnation to say that a 
man may stand as a churchman or theologian although 
his disposition is not Christlike, and vice versa. 

There are multitudes of men who are Christ-like; but 
they are Swedenborgians; and what am I going to do 
with them? Suppose I ask them on to my platform? 
The theologians will remonstrate. ‘‘ Well,” I say, ‘‘ is 
he not kind, and affectionate, and self-denying, and 
genial, and prayerful, and Christ-like?” ‘‘ All the 
worse for that,” say they: ‘‘ good qualities just give 
point to bis error.” 

A man is called in question. ‘‘Is be not,” I say, ‘‘an 
exemplary man? Is he rot upright, and just, and true, 
in all his dealings with his fellow-men? And does he 
not m ke generous sacrifices for their good?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
it is said; ‘‘ but he is a Universalist; he does not believe 
that everybody who goes out of life from outside of the 
Church will be damned. He has quite forsworn that 
doctrine.” ‘‘ But then, is be not following close upon 
the pattern of Christ? Is he not exhibiting in his life 
that spirit which brecds true love?” ‘‘ That may be, 
but he is not sound; and it is not safe for men to fellow- 
ship a man who bas given up the faith,” 

“‘Contend earnestly,’’ say men, ‘for the faith that 
was once delivered to the saints.” Well, what is the 
faith that was once delivered to the saints? Faith is 
the seeing of invisible things. It is the substance of 
things hoped for; it is the evidence of things not seen; 
it is the supersensuous, the emotive, the dispositional; 
it is righteousness; and when it works by love, and 
awakens the soul to a realization of the invisible and 
the supersensuous around about us, then it is the faith 
that was once delivered to the saints. But if you do 
not hold to the five points of Calvinism, if you do not 
hold to the doctrine of the atonement, if you do not 
bold to the theory that Christ literally bore the sins of 
every man that ever lived upon the globe, if you do not 
hold that in himself be suffered all that the human race 
would have sutfered if they had borne their own sins, 
then you are considered unsound. 

So a man, it is supposed, may stand as a representa- 
tive of Christ just because he is a churchman, and be- 
lieves in the order and the ordinances of the Church, or 
because he is a theologian, and believes in certain intel- 
lectual statements or views, while at the same time he is 
absolutely destitute of that which constitutes the su- 
preme idea of Christianity—a new man in Christ Jesus; 
but such a man is like one who carries a dark lantern 
witbout a light init in his hand. What is a dark lan- 
tern good for that has no light in it? And what is any 
religious doctrine good for that leaves out that very 
truth for which Christ came into the world to teach and 
exemplify, which his disciples taught abundantly, and 
which has been taught since by his followers? Humble 
men who were despised and persecuted, who bore pov- 
erty, and who rose above the experiences of this lower 
sphere into the serene and blissful atmosphere of 
Christ’s lcve—they were the power by which the world 
was first subdued to Christianity; and such men are the 
power by which it is again to be subdued to Christianity 
if it ever shall be so subdued. 

True union among churches is possible; but on no 
such basis as has been tried hitherto. No vague holding 
to the Bible as a creed will ever unite men. When men 
say, ‘I hold to the Bible as my creed,” it is a very indef- 
inite impression which they convey. Suppose I should 
be asked what I think of modern inventions in electric- 
ity, and my reply should be, ** Well, I believe in chem- 
istry’? and when the questioner pressed me for a more 
definite answer, saying, ‘‘ But this particular point in 
chemistry—what do you believe about that ?”” Suppose 
I replied, ‘‘ Well, I believe in science”? How incon- 
clusive such ao answer would be. The Bible is a record 
of the experiences of men during thousands of years; 
and how vague and indefinite is the statement of a man 
that says he believes in the Bible! What do you believe 
of all that isin it? What do youthink the Bible te: ches 
about Christ, about regeneration, or about spirituality? 
Those are the important points; and a simply generic 
belief in the Bible, leaving men to form any of a hun- 
dred different theories about it, will not unite churches. 
No sentimental statemeat will ever unite Christians, A 
clear deliacation of what the New Testament means by 
Caristian disp sitions or Christian ethics will usite men; 
a public sentiment which shall make Christian dispo- 
sitions indispensable to a reception among Christian 





brethren will unite men; a state of things by which a 
violation of Christian dispositions shall be made a dis- 
ciplinable heresy will unite men; but you cannot unite 
them on any other ground. 

When the great Evangelical Alliance met in London 
and framed its articles, it so framed them that the 
Quakers could not get in. Only think of an Evangelical 
Alliance making a creed that should keep the Quakers 
out! For, taking their best men and their best women, 
they stand in decided contrast with Christians, excelling 
them in purity, in sweetness, in gentleness, and in white- 
ness, if I may sosay. These qualities have been found 
to be preeminent in that elect, but, I am sorry to say, de- 
caying order of people. We could almost afford to keep 
up the Quakers for the sake of showing what that style 
of manhood is which has been developed among them. 
And yet, that Evangelical Alliance went to work and 
framed a creed that left them out. It was so framed 
that if a man bad a difficulty about a specia) doctrine in 
the Christian scheme, although he was a walking saint, 
he could not come in. A man could come in who bad 
a key of the intellect that be could turn in the lock; but 
if a man had nothing but the key of iove he could not 
come in. 

Do you suppose that men are ever going to be brought 
together on that ground? The foundation of unity is 
im Christian dispositions, Men that:do not subscribe to 
that will be excluded, but men who do subscribe to it 
will be admitted; and youcannot help yourself. You 
may screw up the machine as much as you have a mind 
to; you may preach in the pulpit as much as you please, 
that men who hold this or that doctrine will be kept 
out; but, I tell you, the elcctive affinity of sanctified 
hearts is going to draw men together. The night is far 
spent, the day is at hand; and men who are Christ-like 
are going tocome together. The Episcopal Church, 
the Methodist Church, the Presbyterian Church, the 
Congregational Churches, the Baptist Churches, 
churcbes of every name and churches of no name, are 
going to feel out for each other, to hear and fee) the 
heart-throb, and are going to take hold of hands; and 
sympatby—not platforms nor organizations—is going to 
bind men together. 

I would not destroy the platforms and organizations 
of churches. Let every church keep house for itself as 
it has a mind to; only let no church lay its mode of 
honsekeeping on every otuer church. Let every church 
work with all churches in the ten thousand things in 
which they can work together, asking no questions, but 
saying, ‘‘ You are of Christ, and I am of Christ, and 
therefore we are of each other.” 

To enter into the Church is not very hard; for a man 
has to hold on to both banks to keep from being swept 
io, It is not very hard to become a Christian according 
to the ordinary type of Christian people. Being a 
Christian, belonging to the Church, facilitates a man’s 
standing. A business man gets more favor and more 
custom if he is a churchmember. A professional man 
finds it easier to secure the society and fellowship of his 
fellow men if he is in the Church. But if re-creation 
in righteousness of every faculty in a man’s nature is 
religion; if becoming a Christian means the education 
of all external forces and influences; if a Christian life 
means watching morning, noon and night, subduing self- 
ishness, destroying the impertinence of pride, overcom- 
ing the lower passions, and controlling the thoughts and 
feelings, then becoming a Christian or liviag a religious 
life is difficult, If it means the carrying one’s self ac- 
cording to the spirit of Christ in the midst of tempta- 
tions, from the State, from business, from society, from 
the household and from himself; if it requires a man to 
constantly maintain the Christ that is in him uppermost, 
then you bave a burder to carry and a cross to bear. 
You must die that you may live. 

It is a very serious thing for a man to be a Christian, 
It is not a very serious thing for a man to join the 
Church; but it 7s a very serious thing for a man to be a 
Christian, if being a Christian means re-creation in him- 
self of the mind tbat was in Christ Jesus—and that is 
what Christ meant by beicg a Christian. 

Being a Christian begius, oftentimes, in longings, in 
yearnings; and then, not unfrequently, comes revolt, 
reaction, disappointment; and then comes the activity 
of the spiritual nature, the divine influence, with as- 
piration and yearning, and striving and praying, and 
denying one’s self, and following the mind and will of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; and that is the life of a Chris- 
tian. 

If you ask me whether or not it is a happy life, I re- 
ply, No matter whether it is happy or not: it is the 
Christian life; and it is the only one. 

Dismiss your fear: by fear you cannot conquer death; 
but it can be cunquered by love. So let love grow 
stronger ad strunger in you. Christ hath slain death, 
and love shall triumph over him, and you shall be able 
to face the grave avd grow old wilhout dread, aad shall 
look hopefully to Heaves, where your companions are, 
and shall, as a pilgrim here, long for that everlasting 
home. He that bas ia him the love of Christ bas before 
him immortal glory. 
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SECOND LETTER FROM THE DEIST. 
Editors Christian Union : 

DEaR Sirs: As you have answered my former letter by 
an article in your paper entitled ‘“ Difficulties of a Deist,” 
not placing me ina very favorable light, I write to you 
again in order to more fully explain my position. 

You say, in effect, that there is not the slightest founda- 
tion for my statement that the Christian religion is a cruel 
religion because it virtually condemns the greater part of 
mankind to eternal punishment. 

I suppose it will not be denied that, in the Evangelical 
churches of this country, it is taught that the belief in 
Christ as the Son of God and the Saviour of man is neces- 
sary to salvation, and that lack of this belief excludes 
man from heaven and brings him to everlasting punish- 
‘ment. Can it be denied that the New Testament teaches 
this same doctrine? (See Matthew xviii. 3, xxv. 41, 46, 
Luke xiii. 3, John iii. 5, 16, xiv. 6. Acts iv. 12. Romans 
vy. 12, 18, 19). Néither can it be denied that, for obvious 
reasons, the greater part of mankind have nof at any time 
accepted Christ as their Saviour. 

Many intelligent, thoughtful and well-meaning persons 
belong to this class, aud they have rejected Christianity, 
not from ignorance or perversity, but because, after care- 
ful investigation, they cannot bring themselves to believe 
in its divine origin. 

In the New Testament God is spoken of as having fore- 
ordained that part of mankind shall be saved through 
Christ and the rest lost forever. (See John xvii. 6, 9,, 11, 
12, 24. Romans viii. 29, 30. Second Thessalonians ii. 13). 
Now, as it is a fact that the greater part of mankind have 
not accepted the Christian religion, it seems clear that, by 
the very words of Christ himself, they are virtually con- 
demned to eternal punishment. 

I well know that these passages of Scripture have been 
expounded and interpreted time and again in the attempt 
to prove that they are just and right; but I take them to 
mean what they say, and, therefore, cannot see how a 
religion that inculcates such doctrines can be anything else 
than cruel. To condemn a person to even temporary 
punishment simply on account of his belief is cruel. 

You ask, What has Deism to offer a dying man ! 

Deism gives a man a more exalted idea of the Creator. 
It opens before him a freer and nobler life, believing, as he 
does, that no human being was born to struggle through 
the trials and temptations of this world only to meet 
eternal punishment in the next. It makes him more char- 
itable towards his fellow-men, not regarding them a. 
wicked or perverse because they hold a different faiths 
and, lastly, it reconciles him to death, trusting that his 
Creator can be nothing but merciful and all-loving towards 
the helpless human beings whom he brought into exis- 
tence. 

It is very hard to believe that God has created a world, 
peopled it with human beings, and then devised a system 
of salvation which, from the very nature of the case, can- 
not be accepte’ by a great part of mankind. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. Ist., 1879. 

We have spoken on the subject of this letter in our 
editorial columns; we have only to say here that we 
recommend our readers to look up the Deist’s Scripture 
references for themselves; a‘ d that, as we have before 
said, in his picture of Deism he appears to us to be 
taking unconsciously all bis colors from Christ’s palette. 


A DEIST. 


ANOTHER VOICE IN REGARD TO THE RICH 
MAN AND LAZARUS. 

1. THE story which is found in Luke xvi., 19-31, either is 
or is not literally true. It must be taken as a whole, and 
interpreted by the same rule from beginning to end. No 
one has any authority to say that a part of it is literally 
true and another part only figuratively so. 

2. If literally true, and representative of a general order 
of things, it necessitates the following conclusions: (a) 
They who have departed from this world to the other, and 
whose bodies have been consigned to the grave, are still 
capable of suffering from physical causes—they have eyes 
which can be lifted up, fingers which can be dipped in 
water, tongues which can be parched with thirst, mem- 
bers which can be burned with flame. (b) The actual 
bosom of the patriarch Abraham is the resting-place of 
the righteous dead. (c) The abode of the saved and the 
abode of the lost are so near to each other in the other 
world that their occupants can not only see each other, but 
can converse across the space between them. (d) Some, at 
least, of the inhabitants of the former place desire to cross 
to the latter place, but are unable to do so. (e) The inhabi- 
tants of the latter place are not necessarily utterly bad; 
they may possess one of the sweetest virtues—love of their 
brethren—and the missionary spirit which ardently desires 
to save other people. 

3. Can we accept such conclusions ? Do the spirits of the 
departed have bodies that are susceptible of physical pain ? 
Is Abraham the principal] personage in Heaven? Can the 
inhabitants of Heaven be happy while, within the sight of 
their eyes and the hearing of their ears, a portion of the 
the human race, for whom Christ died, and whom his dis- 
ciples must love as they love themselves, are being tor- 
mented by the fires of hell? Are any of the inhabitants 
of Heaven afflicted with an impotent desire to go to hell 
for any reason? Are any of the inhabitants of hell pos- 
sessed of the missionary spirit? Is not the theory which 
necessitates such conclusions like an argument which, 
proving too much, proves nothing at all? Does it not 
destroy itself by the absurdities to which it leads? The 
tury cannot be literally true. 





4. The story is a pure parable, and its incidents are 
wholly imaginary, being taken, in part, from Grecian 
mythology. The Jewish people in the time of Christ were 
familiar with the Greek idea that under the ground is a 
place called Hades, to which all persons go at death—the 
good to that part which is called Elysium, and the bad to 
another part, called Tartarus, between which and Elysium 
there is an impassable gulf. Jesus, knowing their famil- 
iarity with it, made use of it as a vehicle for a practical 
lesson which he wished to convey to their minds and souls, 
and no more committed himself to a belief in it than to a 
belief in Mammon and Beelzebub, the imaginary heathen 
gods, whose names he used in a similar way to give point 
to his teachings. He no more committed himself to a be- 
lief in 1t than a jeweler commits himself to the political 
sentiments which may be inscribed on a piece of paper in 
which he wraps a precious stone in order to send it home 
to his customer. He simply used it to convey a lesson. 

5. The lesson which he meant to convey had reference 
not to the condition of men in the other world, but toa 
great change which was about to take place in the condi- 
tion of men in the present world, viz., in the respective 
positions of the Jews and the Gentiles. The parable was 
spoken to the Pharisees, ‘‘ who were covetous”’ and who 
“derided” his doctrine concerning the proper use of riches; 
and its meaning was the same as that of the words which 
he spoke to them at another time, saying; ‘‘The kingdom 
of God shall be taken from you, and given to a natioa 
bringing forth the fruitsjthereof;” and, again, ‘‘ Many shall 
come from the east and the west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, 
but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer 
darkness.”” The meaning was that the Jews—represented 
by the rich man—having selfishly failed to improve the 
privileges with which God had so signally favored them 
were about to lose those privileges, which were to be given 
to the Gentiles—represented by Lazarus—whom the Jews 
had always treated with contempt and aversion. As, in 
the parable, the respective conditions of the rich man and 
Lazurus were reversed after death, so the respective con- 
ditions of the Jews and the Gentiles were to be likewise re- 
versed. The Jews were to die to their former privileges, 
and the Gentiles were to die to their former condition of 
spiritual destitution, to be ‘dead unto sin and alive unto 
righteousness ;’’ and in the new order of things which was 
about to obtain the Gentiles were to be made heirs of the 
promise through Abraham, which is represented in the 
parable as being taken to Abraham’s bosom. St. Paul ex- 
pressed the same idea when he said, ‘‘ They which are of 
faith, the same are the children of Abraham:’’ and, again, 
‘We are the circumcision, which worship God in the spirit 
and have no confidence in the flesh.” Between the Jews 
and the Gentiles in the new era, or aion, there was to be a 
great gulf of Jewish unbelief (Rom. ii., 20), which would 
not depart even though one should rise from the dead. 
One did rise from the dead, and still the Jews would not 
believe. They were therefore cast out of the kingdom, 
and the Gentiles came in. To day the Gentiles, from the 
east and the west, are sitting down with Abraham in the 
kingdom of God, while the Jews are excluded by their un- 
belief. For eighteen hundred years the gulf has separated 
them from the gospel kingdom, and has separated Christian 
workers from them. St. Paul tried to reach them with the 
gospel of Christ, but was obliged to ‘turn to the Gentiles,” 
not being able to cross the gulf, and other efforts have met 
with no better success. 

6. The parable being thus fulfilled, no inference can be 
drawn from it in regard to the condition of men in the 
future life, other than the very general inference that there 
will be, of course, a moral gulf between believers and un- 
believers so long as unbelief continues. 

7. The parable cannot be made to go upon all-fours, and 
any attempt to make it do so must result in an absurdity. 
The prayer of the rich man in behalf of his brethren has 
no other significance than to prepare the way for Abra- 
ham’s answer. 

8. For us, the practical lesson of the parable is that self- 
ishness excludes from the gospel kingdom. If God spared 
not the natural branches, let us take heed lest he also spare 
not us. Because of selfishness, which is the worst form of 
unbelief, they were bro! ~» off, and we can only stand by 
faithfulness. Let us b. nigh-minded, but fear. 

EDWIN C, SWEETSER. 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH.— ROANOKE 
COLLEGE, VIRGINIA. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union : 

As the perpetuity of our government depends upon the 
intelligence of its cit .ens, every Christian patriot must 
feel a profound interest in the progress of general educa- 
tion throughout the country. And I conclude, not only 
upon this general principle, but also from the substantial 
and generous sympathy hitherto manifested, that the peo- 
ple of the North are deeply interested in education in the 
Southern States. And this interest, based on moral and 
patriotic sentiment, is intensified by the intimate commer- 
cial relations existing between the North and the South. 
For whatever develops the Southern States increases the 
volume of business done by the manufacturing and com- 
mercial centers of the Union. 

The efficiency of common schools in the Southern States 
depends upon an adequate supply of competent teachers. 
And since very few of these States have been able to pro- 
vide normal schools, the colleges must furnish most of the 
teachers. But the condition of our Southern youth is such 
that they can enjoy the advantages of collegiate education 
only when these advantages are offered on most econom- 
cal terms. So that the first consideration in making 
higher education possible to the large majority of young 
men who aspire to it 1s that it shall be inexpensive. Very 
few of our young men are able to attend colleges and uni- 





versities where the annual expenses range from $500 to 
$1,000. And few of those who can afford this will engage 
in the self-sacrificing vocation of teaching on small pay. 
It is not a question of the large against the small colleges. 
I am proud of Harvard, and Yale, and Columbia, and 
Princeton, and the universities in Virginia, and the new 
universities of Johns Hopkins and Vanderbilt. But, as a 
Southern man by birth and education, I am persuaded 
that our smaller colleges are not less useful in training 
Christian scholars, faithful teachers, and useful citizens. 
And in order to show the advantages and the opportunity 
for extended usefulness of one of our Virginia institutions 
I beg to submit some statements in reference to Roanoke 
College. 

This institution was chartered by the legislature of Vir- 
ginia in 1853, and placed under the care of a self-per- 
petuating Board of Trustees. It is located in Salem, a 
pleasant town of 2,000 inhabitants, sixty miles west of 
Lynchburg, in the Roanoke Valley, the most beautiful 
country I have seen in twenty States. The valley lies 
1,000 feet above the level of the sea, and the surrounding 
mountains rise from 800 to 1,200 feet higher. This gives a 
location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Within thirty miles 
of Salem are seven watering-places, and the town itself 
is a place of summer resort for the people of the South- 
west. The college grounds, otf twenty acres, are among 
the finest in the State. The college has three large brick 
buildings co;rpleted. A fourth is rearly ready to receive 
the hbrary, which contains 16,000 volumes, and is one of 
the most valuable cgllections south of the Potomac. 
The college owns a cabinet of minerals and curiosities of 
over 11,000 specimens. <A building is badly needed for this 
cabinet and for other scientific uses. The four years’ 
course of study fer the degree of Bachelor of Arts includes 
the following: Latin: Greek; French or German; Mathe- 
matics; Moral and Mental Science; English Language and 
Literature; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, His- 
tory, Political Economy, &c. This is one of the highest 
and most comprehensive curriculums to be found among 
Southern Colleges. There are two excellent literary socie- 
ties. The ‘Roanoke Collegian,” the organ of the students 
and Alumni, is a sixteen page monthly, and has a con 
siderable circulation. The attendance, taken from the last 
catalogue, shows 149 students: Virginia, 60; Texas, 30; 
West Virginia, 12; Indian Territory, 8; Louisiana, 8; Ten- 
nessee, (; Maryland, 5; Alabama 4; Mississippi and Ohio, 
each 3; Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, each 2; Pennsylvania and Utah Territory, each 
one. The eight students from the Indian Territory are 
Choctaws sent to Roanoke by their Government. 

It is the aim of the authorities to control the cost of liv- 
ing at Roanoke so that young men of very moderate 
means may attend the institution. In this they have been 
singularly successful. Students who room in the dormi- 
tories and board with the college steward pay all their ex 
penses, exclusive of books and clothing, with rbout 3200, 
for the session of forty weeks. Many board in clubs at 
$6 per month, and thus reduce the yearly expense to $160. 
Those lodging and boarding in families bring the cost 
within $220. These figures may be met by any energetic 
young man. 

The college has graduated nearly two hundred young 
men, half of whom are engaged as teachers in schools or 
as ministers in five different denominations. They are 
laboring in sixteen States and Territories. The average at- 
tendance of students for the past ten years has been one 
hundred and sixty, representing twenty States. The col- 
lege has always been esteemed for its high moral and relig- 
ious character. A flourishing Young Men's Christian 
Association unites the students in active effort. 

I have thus given a plain statement of the work at 
Roanoke. The history of the college is one of hard labor, 
great self-denial, constant activity, and success won in 
the midst of difficulties. The institution appeals for the 
help now so much needed. I trust that I may receive the 
same substantial sympathy and encouragement in New 
York and Brooklyn and elsewhere as I did in Boston, 
where the college has many friends. 

To persons whe may wish further information I will be 
pleased to send the catalogue of the college, and circulars 
setting forth our immediate wants. 

Thanking you, Messrs. Editors, for the use of your 
columns, Iam yours most truly, 

JuLivus D. DREHER, 
President of Roanoke College. 


No. 38 EAST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, | 
NEw York, Jan. 11th, 1879. i) 


WISE SILENUVE. 
Editors Christian Union : 

DEAR Srirs:—In your issue of Jan. 1, a correspondent 
points out a “ Prop that Weakens.” His point is that ‘‘a 
young man of fine character, thoughtful, open-minded ” 
was repelled from the Christian sanctuary and from ortho- 
dox religion by hearing a preacher advocate ‘‘ eternal dam- 
nation.” Now does Mr. Merriam really hold that the result 
described forms a sound basis for condemning the doctrine 
in question ? Why, I have known precisely the same effect 
follow a faithful proclamation of the cross as the sinner’s 
only hope. Indeed, Paul witnessed this effect so often that 
he speaks of the ‘offense of the cross” as a matter of 
course. It outraged the Jews and drove away the Greeks. 
But did he for that reason cease to preach Christ crucified ? 
And shall the modern preacher discard any doctrine be- 
cause it offends the unregenerate heart? Of course, if 
“eternal damnation’’ is a heresy let it be disowned, but 
for that reason only. Prove to us that the Bible does not 
teach it, and then we shall cease to preach it. DELTA. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Jan. 8, 1879. A 

We did not understand tbat Mr. Merriam desired any 
preacher to be false to his convictions by bis silence 
any more than by his words; he simply cited a single 
typical i'lustration to show that it is a mistake for any 
man who does not heartily believe in the doctrine of 


j eternal punishment to preach it for the purpose of 


propping or sustaining a theological system. 
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Delluc & CO., “ = aeeccceccccrevceces 70 
Health Food Co., New York. 59 
Pulvermacher Galvanic Co., New York 70 
Seabury & Johnson, New York........... oo 
The Lnebriates’ Home, Fort Hamilton, N. Y.... 72 


INSURANCE, 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., New York 
Continental Insurance Co., New York...... 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., New York......... 
Lamar Insurance Co., New York..........00:see0 






















INVESTMENTS. 
Jesup, Paton & Co., New York 63 
Geo. Opdyke & Co., New York 63 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., New York 63 
Netherland Trading Society, New York.. 63 
A. H. Nicolay & Co., New York 63 
Werentipe & Ge... NOW TOG. cccccccceccscocsecccsce 63 
MUSICAL, 
Biglow & Main, Books, &c., New York........... 69 
0. Ditson & Co., Books, &c., Boston and N.Y... 59 
Horace M. King, Books, &c., New York.......... 59 
W. A. Pond & Co., Books, &c., webb eckeeen 39 
D. M. Read & Co., Pitch Pipes, “ —.... wees 7t 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Chickering & Son, Pianos, New York............ vel 
OPTICIANS, 

Ketcham & McDougall, New York............... 69 
PRINTING PRESSES & MATERIALS, 
J. W. Daughaday & Co., Philadelphia............ 69 
National Printers’ Warehouse, New York...... 69 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago.... 6 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 2ads.......... 59, 69 
Claxton, Remsen and Haffeltinger, Phila........ 69 
Cassell, Petter & Gaipin, New Fork ccecccscoscose 59 
Deworest’s Monthiy, = <S We ebpeebeaaie 69 
Harper Bros., 7 ” . 6 
Leggat Bros., ” ” ° - 6 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadeiphia. ‘ - & 
Leavenworth (Kan.) Weekly Times.. . & 
Macmillan & Co., New Vork.......... . & 
is Us ID. Rib icabhbon in euaapestsvcdcctbebues caus 69 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ........ . & 
Scientific American, New York...... - 68 
Scribner & Co., New York 59, 69 
TERS DARN, BID os oe icciccccsccsccscsccosecs 69 
Sunday Afternoon, Springfield. Mass........ oes 6 
RUBBER GOODs, 

D. Hodgman & Co., New York.............--ss00s 70 
SCROLL WORK. 

G. W. Read & Co., Woods, New York............ 72 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Meriden Britannia Co., New York.......... 69 
Middietown Plate Co., Middletown, Conn 72 
STATIONERY, &c. 

L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N. Y., Cards............. 63 
Mabie, Todd & Co., New York, Gold Pens....... 72 
C. W. Robinson, New York, Fountain Pens... 59, 72 
Star Card Co., Clintonville, Ct., Cards........... . 68 


THE GARDEN. 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich................. 
E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y... 
Jas. Vick, Rochester, N. Y... 
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SILSBEE, 
Architect, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Plans, specitications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Public or Private Buildings. 
Personal supervision will be given to Furnish- 


ing Interiors in every detail. Work shipped 
to any distance, 








Publisher's Department. 


New YorK, JANUARY 15, 1879. 














Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be_responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
sts mps. 





Business Department,.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘‘ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 

Boston OFFICE: 
, Bromfield Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


Crocker & Stickney, 21 








A Brain and Nerve Fd@od. 

Vitalized Phosphates relieves ‘all nervous 
complaints, diseases of debility, imperfect 
mental or bodily growth of children, brain 
fatigue from overwork, and prevents con- 
sumption. Physicians have prescribed 150,000 
packages. F. Crosby, 666'Sixth ave., N. Y. 
For sale by Druggists. 





Stylographic Pen. 

We remember the original Fountain Pen 
and all the successive modifications until this 
the latest; and, on the whole, each step has 
been a real advance. We have used the Sty- 
lographic for several weeks, and, upon the 
whole, regard it as the best yet placed before 
the public. It is, in a word,a liquic’ pencil. 
After a tew days of experience one will man- 
age it as easily as ordinary pen or pencil, 
without the trouble of frequent cutting or 
filing. The parts are simple, not easily de- 
ranged; its general form convenient, either 
for the vest pocket or for the table. Once 
filled, it will perform about fifteen hours’ con- 
tinuous writing. But, for ordinary writing of 
letters, travelers’ memoranda, etc , etc., it will 
hold out with one charge for ten days or a 
fortnight. We can honestly commend the 
Stylographic Pen to all who need such an in- 
strument, as well made and successful in per- 
formance. 





The ** St. Nicholas” is a first-class hotel 
in all its appointments. Its rooms, single and 
en suite, are large and well ventilated. Eleva- 
tor connects directly with the ladies’ entrance. 
Table and attendance throughout acknowl- 
edged as surpassed by none in the world. 





Cassebeer’s Ammonia Lozenges 
Mitigates Coughs, Colds, etc.; allays Throat 
Tickling; facilitates Expectoration. At 


Druggists, or by mail, 25c. H. A. Cassebeer, 
57 4th Ave., N. Y. 





If the “Extract of Gluten and Barley,” 
prepared by the Health Food Co. of 74 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, will not cure dyspepsia, 
build up the feeble, and give vigor to the 
overworked brain, then relief is, [ believe, 
impossible. Scientific feeding is certainly a 
great advance over scientific drugging. Gro 
H. MunRok, Houston, Texas. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
po ae J ane the ——— her by stating 

ey saw the advertisement i 
the Christian Union. ms 








MUSIC 


The —— Edition of 
SONGS OF ENGLAND. Each book contains 
SONGS OF GRRMAN NY... the words and music 
SONGS OF LRELAND. of from one hun- 
SONGS OF SCOTLAN " dred to two hundred 
SONGS OF WALES...... Songs. Price only 
SACRED SONGS.......... ) one dollar per vol. 


Operas and Oratorios and hundreds s other 
volumes at low prices. Send to W. A. POND & 
CO., Sole Agents for the United States for the 
celebrated cheap publications of Boosey & Co. of 


— GETZE’S 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Combines all the best features of every other 
work, with much new and attractive matter. Is 
the newest and best method for the Piano-Forte 
ever puplished. By this system the whole science 
of pampereets playing is greatly simplified and im- 
proved. Is the teacher’s best assistant, and light- 
ens the labor al the pupil. Price $2.75. 


THE ARMOR BEARER 


for Gespel Meetings. Revivals, Camp 
Meetings, Christian pecociancions, Sunday 
Schools, and the Family. , 4. ev. K. PAYSON 
HAMMOND and W. WARHEN ENTLEY, and the 
leading composers ef the day. Price 35 cts.; £3.60 
per doz. Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 2% Union Square, N. Y. 


MEW OPERA! CANTATAS! 


H. M. S. PINAFORE. 
Comic Opera by Arthur Sullivan, 


is the most popular thing of the kind ever 
performed in this country. Music excellent 
and easy, and words unexceptionable, making 
it very desirable for amateur performance in 
any town or village. Elegant copy, with 
words, music and libretto complete, mailed 
anywhere for $1.00. 


TRIAL BY JURY isa laughable Oper- 
etta by the same author. 50 cts, 








Zocsgnte Bondage, by eatotek. Oe +4 
Belshazzar, by Butter eld.. 
Esther, by Bradbury. eabAtwion  sun0 as 130 


Three Cantatas which are magnificent when 


given with Oriental dress and scenery. The 
last one is easy. 
**Pauline’’ (#2)—‘* Palomita”’ (%2)—‘* Dia- 


mond Cut Diamond” (#|\)—'‘Guardian An- 
gel ** (50 cts.\—** Lesson in Charity’’ (60 cts.)— 
Maud Irving” (# ets.) are Operetias requiring 
but « few singers, and are capital for Parlor Per- 
formances. The last three are Juveniles. 





In Press. ** The Sorcerer, by Sullivan. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 343 Broadway. N.Y. 


Opening and Closing Exercises 
FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
By J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


Arranged with Scripture Selec- 
tions, Music, etc. 


FOR FIVE SUNDAYS. 


Send Ten Cents for One Copy by Mail, Post 
Paid. $7.50 per 100 Copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth St., ‘a Raudolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


FOOD 








BETTER THAN 


MEDIOINE. 
We provide vital, blood. making foods for all dis- 
eases. Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Nervous Prostration, Diabetes, etc., should write 
for our FREE PAMPHLET. 
HEALTH FOOD CoO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York, 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 


SEND for THE ORPHEUS~— King’s 
Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
Chotee Music. Best Ou 
HORACE M. See. Publisher, 
7 Park Place, N ° 


10 
CENTS = 





ful Cay oe is fully prepared to r 
Principals, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov= 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
a YA and good schools to parents. 

all address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 2 Union 
egunee ‘New York. 


GRAND EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION TO EUROPE 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1879. 
Extended Tours through Great Britain, 
nd the most picturesque an interesting 
Continental countries. Specigh dvantages 
of an extraordinary character. e cheapest 
and best Excursion ever planned. im * circulars, 
giving ful! particulars, address E. TOURJEE, 
Boston, Mass. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
OTIS BISBEE, A M., Principal and Proprietor. 


School building best on the Hudson River. Rooms 
carpeted and furnished. Steam-heated. Hot water 
On each floor. Admssion at any time. Discipline 
kindly efficient; the martinet excluded. ork 
eurnest and successful. Sons of clergymen at re- 
duced iuced rates. Payments monthly, if if preferred. 

















NOW READY. 


Gospel Temperance Hymnal, 


EDITED BY 


Rev. J. B. RANKIN, D.D., and Rev. B. 8. LORENZ. 


Endorsed by FRANCIS MURPHY, and used 
exclusively in his Meetings. 

This is the first practicab e Collection of Hymns and 
Tunes abounding in vigorous Pieces adapted to the 
Gospel Temperance Movement. Itis alsothe best 
Book fer Church Prayer Meetings. 





Price 35 Cts. pest-paid. Special Rates by 
the quantity. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE AT ONCE. 


A. S, BARNES & CO.,, Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 
by mall om appiteation. 
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THE 


MIDWINTER SCRIBNER. 


CONTINUING the custom of issuing oo- 
casional numbers of even greater beau- 
ty and higher artistic excellence than 
the average, the conductors of ScriB- 
NER’S MONTHLY now present the beauti- 
ful ‘‘ Midwinter ScrrBNeER.” The number 
oe with a full-page 

rontispiece Portrait of R. W. Emer- 
son, Of iare excclierce, drawn from life 
by Warr EATON, and engraved by T. 
CoLe. Accompanying the picture is an 
article on THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
Emerson, by F. B. SANBORN, enriched 
with illustrations by HOMER MARTIN, 
RIORDAN, and LATHROP ; among them a 
sketch of famous Walden Pon , on the 
shores of which stood, for many years, 
the hut of Thoreau. 
The Tile Club at Play. 

The second of these papers, showing 
the life of a club of artists in New York, 
— “the hit of the season,’ 
covers 22 pages, and gives 30 delightful 
and unique pictures by REINHART, WIM- 
BRIDGE, SWAIN GIFFORD, E. A. ABBEY, 
QUARTLEY, STRAHAN, Paris, F. HoPKIN- 
SON SMITH and LAFFAN, with copies of 
bas-reliefs by the sc ulptor, O’ DONOVAN, 
including a portrait of John Howard 
Payne as a boy, a reproduction of a 
charcoal sketch of PAYNE’s birth-place, 
and other novelties. 


The Glacier Meadows of the Sierra. 
By John Murr, the naturalist, with an 
illustration by JoHN BOLLEs. 


“To the Clergy.” 


Another of EDwARD EGGLESTON’s en- 
tertaining chapters of clerical anecdotes. 


A Symposium on the Chinese Question. 
A. A. HAYEs, Jr., gives, in this paper, 
the result of interviews upon the Chinese 
question with Ah Lee, Mons. Alphonse 
de la Fontaine, Hon. Gerard Montague, 
Herr Isaac Rosenthal, Mr. Phelim 
Finnegan, and Judge Eliakim Pilsbury. 


vee’ mene and Misfortunes of Co. 


Textand pictures of the work of ALLEN 
C. Repwoop, late of the Confederate 
army. One of the most interesting and 
pathetic pictures of the Confederate 
side of the war ever presented. 


The Doom of Claudius and Cynthia. 

An original and realistic picture, by 
MAURICE THOMPSON, of a tragic feat of 
archery in old Roman days. 

John Leech. ; 

By RussELL StTcreGis, witb nearly a 
score of fac-simile sketches in the bap- 
piest vein of the great artist of “* Punch.”’ 
Aerial Navigation. 

The poet STEDMAN here gives his 
speculations—half-humorous and half- 
earnest—on this airy subject, with views 
of the “‘aérobats” and ‘“‘aéronons” of the 


future. The designs were made by the 
author years ago, and the theories ad- 
vanced have already received the com- 


mendation of a distinguished engineer 
and expert. ai ‘ 
Insanity and Modern Civilization. 

A valuable paper by Dr. H. P. STEARNS, 
Superintendent of the Insane Retreat at 
Hartford, Conn. 

Potts’s Painless Cure. 

An ingenious story, by EpDWARD BEL- 
LAMY. 

Serial Stories. 

“ HAWORTH’S,” by Mrs. BURNETT, is 
continued, strong and interesting, and 
** FALCONBERG,” BOYESEN’S novel of 
Norwegian immigrant life in the West. 


oems. 

“THE DEAD MASTER,” STODDARD’S 
eulogy on the death of BRYANT, and 
y0ems by R. W. GILDER, T. W. PARsoNS, 
JHARLES DE Kay, Ros—E HAWTHORNE 
LATHROP, and others. 


Editorial Departments. 

In “‘ Topics of the Time,’’ Dk. HOLLAND 
discusses ‘‘Checks and Balances” and 
5 Royalty in Canada;” ** Home and So- 
ciety” continues its hints to Young 
Housekeepers; ‘* Culture and Progress” 
reviews the latest books; ‘‘The World’s 
Work” tells of a new portable motor, a 
new electric pen, improved method of 
butter packing, etc., and “ Bric-a-Brac” 
has fun and verse. 


The publishers offer this as AN UN- 
PRECEDENTEDLY STRONG NUM- 
BER; 160 pages and nearly 75 illus- 
trations, among them many of great 
beauty. 


The London correspondent of the New 
York Times, in a recent letter, says of 
the Christmas annuals issued by English 


publishers: ‘“‘ The whole lot of magazine 
annuals put together are not equal in 
pictorial art to a single number of 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY.” The marvelous 
cheapness of illustrated magazines is 
shown by the recent issues of SCRIBNER® 
sold at 35 cents, which are marvels of 
pictorial art, each one —— if not supe- 
rior in illustration and ye | attract- 
iveness to an ordinary $5.00 book 
Subscribers for this year (subscription 
pence $4.00, Law paid) will get all the 
razil papers—alone worth more than 
the subscription. 
Feb. number ready Jan. 17th; price, 
35 cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers and News- 
dealers. 








{Pe Hours Musical Instraction @ TE 
New England Pegeereaseey, 
Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, Di 


CASSELL, PRET ER & "GA LPIN 
59 Broadway, New York. 





SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 
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Books and Authors. 


THE AGNOSTIC’S LAMENT. 

A little book, lately published in England, entitled 
‘“‘A Candid Examination of Theism,” shows in a strik- 
ing manner at once the boldness of the pretensions made 
by the modern scientific-agnostic school, and the weak- 
ness of the base on which these pretensions rest. The 
author, an accomplished physician, shelters himself un- 
der the nom-de-plume of ‘*‘ Physicus,” not, as he says, 
because he considers his conclusions anything to be 
ashamed of, but because he thinks the subject better 
discussed apart from all question of authorship. He 
does not profess Atheism, but Agnosticism,or a condition 
of suspended judgment; and this is the dogmatic tone 
in which he announces his discovery, made not with- 
out intense pain to himself, as we shall afterwards see, 
that there is no occasion whatever for the supposition of 
« Divine First Cause: 

“Inexorable logic bas forced us to conclude that, viewing 
the question as to the existence of a God only by the light 
which modern science has shed upon it, there no longer ap- 
pears to be avy semblance of an argument in its favor.” 
“There can be no lenger any more doubt that the existence 
of a God is wholly unnecessary to explain any of the phenom- 
ena of the universe than there is donbt thatif I leave go of 
my pen it will fall upon the table. The knowledge that a 
Deity is superfluous as an explanation of anything, being 
grounded on the doctrine of the persistence of force, is 
grounded on an a priori necessity of reason—i.e.if this fact 
were not so, our science, our thought, our very existence 
itself would be scientifically impossible.” 

That is to say, because it has been discovered that a 
law called the conservation of force—alias, the persis. 
tence of force—runs through all physical existence and 
governs all physical movements, we are quite entitled 
to assume that this law, self-existent from all eternity, 
has been quite equul without any guiding will or iatel- 
ligent design to create or develop the whole existing 
universe! The assumption, indeed, is a double one; 
first, that a blind law, like that of the persistence of force, 
can, without any intelligent direction, work out a sys- 
terh of things of wonderful infinite and complex har- 
mony; and second, that this law as we now know it, in 
common with the existence of matter, has been self- 
existent from all eternity, requiring no originating 
cause. Yet this tremendous double assumption is the 
sole base and groundwork of the argument of ‘‘Pays- 
icus,” and without it his elaborate attack upon the 
theistic position falls harmless to the ground. It meets 
us again and again, whether in attacking the Paleyerian 
argument from design or details, or that from the adap 
tation and harmony of general laws. ‘All and every 
law,” we are told, ‘‘follows, as a necessary consequeace, 
from the persistence of force, and the primary qualities 
of matter.” Again, he tells us that it does not admit 
of one moment’s questioning that “all the exquisite 
beauty and melodious harmony of nature follow as 
necessarily true” from these two assump:ions: 

“If matter and force have been eternal, so far as the human 
mind can soar it can discover no need of a superior mind to 
expiain the varied phenomena of existence. Man has truly 
become, in a new sense, the measure of the universe, and in 
this, the latest and most appalling of his soundings, indica- 
tions are returned from the infinite voids of space and time 
by which he is surrounded, that his intelligence, with all its 
noble capacities for love and adoration, is yet alone, destitute 
of kith or kin in all this universe of being.” 

And here again occurs the same assertion in another 
and still more positive form: 

* Looking to the present condition of speculative philoso- 
phy, [ regard it as of the utmost importance to have clearly 
shown that the advance of science has pow entitled us to 
assert, without the least hesitation, that the hypothesis of 
mind in nature is as certainly superfluous to account for any 
of the phenomena of nature as the scientific doctrine of the 
persistence of force and the indestructibility of matter is 
certainly true.” 

Here a very inaccurate statement and a glaring non 
sequitur are recklessly intermingled. The author im- 
ples that he has clearly shown the superfluousness 
of the hypothesis of mind in nature, whereas it rests 
solely upon his double assumption already pointed 
out; and he also implies that it uecessarily follows 
from the ‘scientific doctrine of the persistence of 
force and the indestructiinlity of matter,” whereas it 
follows only from the somewhat imp rtant addition to 
the doctrine that force and matter are self-existent and 
eternal, as well as competent of themselves to form a 
harmonious universe! And for this no shadow of proof 
is given or attempted to be given! Such is the loose 
and reckless way in which men who profess to be fol- 
lowers of arigid and positive science mix up physics 
and metaphysics, fact and speculation, in attempting to 
substitute the belief in dead ‘‘force” for that in tue 
living God! 

It is not difficult to see how this materialistic tide of 
opinion has arisen, as everybody 1 constantly reiter- 
ating ‘this is a scientific age,” and science has cer- 
tainly won many and noble triumphs which have per- 
suaded many of her votaries that her sway is absolute 

14 Candid Evamination of Theism by “Physicus,” Lon- 
don: Trubner & Co. 





and unlimited. There isa strong tendency in human 
nature to push. favorite or successful theories to ex- 
tremes, and in the scientific intoxication of the day it is 
perbaps scarcely to be wondered at if physicists attempt 
to bring physical evidence to bear on metaphysical 
questions, and to make science an authority in a sphere 
where she can have no possible jurisdiction. And so, 
because they find nature working like a perfect and in- 
finitely complex machine, governed by uniformly acting 
laws in whose contiauity they can trace no break or 
pause, they would force us to the conclusion that the- 
machine, from its very perfection, needed no contriver; 
that the laws have been quite sufficient to evolve both 
themselves and the harmony of the universe! 

But that they cannot always ao this without doing 
violence to their own natures—biased as these have 
become through a one-sided development—can some 
times be seen from their own confessions. The volume 
already} quoted from supplies a most remarkable instance 
of this in a cry of anguish which seems wrung from the 
author almost in spite of himself. He says: . 

“Ifit had been my lot to have lived in the last generation 
I should certainly bave rested in these * sublime conceptions ° 
as in an argument supreme and irrefutable. I should haye 
felt that the progress of physical knowledge could never 
exert any other influence on Theism than that of ever tend- 
ing more and more to confirm that magnificent belief by 
continuously expanding our human thoughts into progres- 
sively advancing conceptions, ever grander and yet more 
grand, of that tremendous Origin of Things—the+mind of God. 
Such would have been my hope, such would have been my 
prayer. But now, how changed! Never,in the history of 
man, has so terrific a calamity befallen the race as that which 
alt who look may now behold advancing like a deluge, black 
with destruction, resistless in might, uprooting our most 
cherished hopes, engulfing our most precious creed, and 
burying our highest life in mindless desolation. Science, 
whom erstwhile we thought a very angel of God, pointing to 
that great barrier of Law, and proclaiming to the restless sea 
of changing doubt— Hitherto shalt thou come, but no fur- 
ther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed;’ even Science 
has now herself thrown down this trusted barrier; the flood- 
gates of infidelity are open, and Atheism overwhelming is 
upon us.” 

Such, even in the opinion of its advocate, is the 
natural result of the doctrine that fishes’ eyes and human 
minds were alike formed by the action and interaction 
of natural laws setin motion by the blind but mysteri- 
ous and omnipotent “force,” and that map, with his 
superfluous and useless aspirations, his delusive belief 
in a God, and a mind and yearnings in all respects far 
above his station, has somehow or other been ‘“‘evolved ” 
from senseless matter by the same play of ‘‘ natural 
forces’ by whicb the torrent’s rocky bed is hewn out of 
the mountain side. How these have ‘‘ evolved” the 
conception which even a cultivated physicist of the 
Nineteenth Century admits to be a ‘‘ magnificent” one 
does nct, indeed, easily appear. And why the spread 
of the truth in a universe of general harmony should 
be a ‘‘ terrific calamity, black with destruction, engulf- 
ing our most precious creed, and burying our highest 
life in mindless desolation,” is surely no less perplexing. 
That acreed should be ‘‘ precious” which is only ‘‘a 
delusion and a snare,” that disillusion or truth should be 
‘black with destruction” to our ‘‘ highest life,” is 
surely one of the strangest anomalies in a world in 
which physicists and psychologists alike acknowledge 
the law of eternal progress. The author has himself 
furnished oue of the most powerful arguments why we 
sbould resist, to the utm st, the persistent attempt from 
the side of science to rob us of our ‘‘ most precious 
creed,” and save our “‘ highest life” from minaless de- 
solation, lest, losing every check and stimulus drawn 
from the belief in a moral and spiritual world, man 
should have his ‘‘ foolish heart darkened,” and come 
more and more to resemble the sensual! product of mate- 
rial forces which ‘‘advanced” evolutionists are so 
anxious to prove him to be. 

But here is another passage of still greater signifi- 
cance and pathos, because it shows with candor unusual 
among physicists the natural effect of the chillin; 
negations of agnosticism on a mind which hed known 
the contrast of the warm sunshine ef Christianity. He 
first tells us that he has felt compelled to publish the 
conc)usions which he has himself accepted with keen 
regret, by the conviction that since ‘‘truth must in the 
end be most profitable forthe race,” ‘‘su every individual 
endeavor to attain it, provided only that such endeavor 
is unbiased and sincere, ought without hesitation to be 
made the commo. property of all men, no matter in 
what directiun the results of its promulgation may ap- 
pear to tend.” Where, one would feel inclined to ask, 
did th: author get this idea of moral obligation, that 
every irdividual’s guesses at truth, no matter how crude, 
how immature or how apparently pernicious, should be 
at once made ‘’the common property of all men”? 
Surely the most casual glance at the history of human- 
ity might show him the transparent fallacy of such a 
doctiize! But he goes on to say: 

“So farasthe ruination of individual happiness is con- 
cerned, no one can have a more lively perception than my- 
selt of the possibly disastrous tendency of my work. So far 
as I am individually concerned, the result of this analysis has 





been to show that, whether 1 regard the problem of Theism 


on the lower plane of strictly relative probability, or on the 
higher plane of purely formal considerations, it equally be- 
comes my obvious duty to stifle all belief of the kind which 
I conceive to be the noblest, and to discipline my intellect 
with regard to this matter into an attitude of the purest scep- 
ticism. And for as much as I am far from being able to agree 
with those who affirm that the twilight doctrine of the ‘new 
faith’ is a desirable substitute for the waning splendors of 
‘the old,’ [am not ashamed to confess that with this virtual 
negation of God the universe to me has lost its soul of loveli- 
ness; and although from henceforth the precept to ‘ work 
while it is day,’ will doubtless but gain an intensified mean- 
ing of the words that the ‘night cometh when no man can 
work,’ yet when at times [ think—as think at times I must— 
of the appalling contrast between the hallowed glory of that 
creed which once was mine and the lonely mystery of ex- 
istence as now I tind it, at such times I shall ever feel it im- 
possible to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is 
susceptible. For whether it be due to my intelligence not 
being sufficiently advanced to meet the requirements of the 
age, or whether it be due to the memory of those sacred as- 
sociations which to me at least are the sweetest that life has 
given, I cannot but feel that for me, and for others who think 
as I do, there isa dreadful truth in the words of Hamilton— 
Philosophy having become a meditation, not merely of 
death? but of annihilation, the precept ‘know thyself’ has 
become transformed into the terrific oracle of (dipus: 

* Mayest thou ne’er know the truth of what thou art.’ ” 

Surely there could hardly be a more emphatic though 
involuntary testimony to the imperishable and blessed 
words of him who said, ‘‘ This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou has sent.” ‘* Physicus” feels that in parting 
from the knowledge of God he is parting with the very life 
of his spirit, that which gave ‘the universe its soul of 
loveliness,” which bas drawn from the human soul, in 
all ages of the world’s history, the noblest, sweetest, 
purest, tenderest vibrations of which it 1s capable, and 
prevented our world, corrupt enough, from becoming 
an utter sink of depravity and defilement, feels that 
nothing is left save ‘‘the lonely mystery of existence”— 
a dreary void that can never be filled—and yet, impelled 
by perhaps sometbing of the same feeling which throws 
the Hindoo devotee before the murderous car, he feels 
it his ‘‘obvious duty” tostifle all belief of the kind which 
he feels to be the noblest, and commit spiritual sui- 
cide! Aud so deified science has at last become our 
modern Car of Juggernaut, crushing some of the noblest 
minds under its relentless progress. For has not the 
essence of idolatry in all time, with all its hideous de- 
velopments, been simply this: that men, false to the 
witness of God within them, ‘“‘ have worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed 
forever” ? If the times have one lesson more than an- 
other to teach it is this: that Christianity is in a more 
emphatic sense than ever freighted with the hopes of 
the race, and that all who recognize the supreme im- 
portance of that knowledge of God which is *‘ eternal 
l.fe” cannot be too active, energetic and persistent in 
opposing to the utmost of their power the insidious ad- 
vances of a philosophy, falsely so called, which would 
force Atheism under the guise of Agnosticism upon us 
as the legitimate teaching of physical science. 

MOTHER PLAY. 

It is difficult to imagine a more unique book than 
this. Its title is descriptive; it is really the ‘* kinder- 
garten” applied to mothers, Taking care of babies, it 
says in effect, 1s not a task, itis a pastime. It calls the 
mothers to join, as it were, in play. To be sure, the 
plays are of a more mature nature than those ordinarily 
used among children. The book op ns with the 
mother’s supposed self-communings. The poetry may 
be criticised, but well would it be for the children if 
the mothers received them in the spirit represented here. 
There are five of these poems, one being set to u.usic. 
Then follow a series of—what shall we call them?—not 
lessons, for they are rather for the inspiration thaa 
teaching of the mother. There are pictures nearly full 
page, inimitable in idea, and with each picture a short 
poetical hint to the mother, and one or more songs for 
her to use. They begin with a song adapted for the 
first use of the limbs, and follow the baby’s physical 
and mental growth till it reaches the period when it 
goes to the kindergarten. There is the song of taste— 
the song of smell—the pat-a-cake song—the finger 
song—songs for good words and bad words—and songs 
of motion, giving the actions of various artisans. The 
last forty pages of the book, which is a quarto of about 
two hundred pages, contain notes to mothers explain- 
ing the use of the pictures and songs. In the finger 
songs the fingers and thumbs are brothers and sisters, 
put to sleep or saluting one another; or the thumbs are 
two grandmothers meeting each other, each having ber 
four lutle grandchildren. And so each song is full of 
quaintness and of purity. The grand idea of the bock 
is that the mother and child are molded together, that 
in guiding her child through ‘“‘ orderly playing” into 
communion with the wisdum, love, and power of God, 
she is herself uplifted and strengthened. That sucha 
holy idea is not fanatical, that such a life is not wholly 
imp ssible, will be difficult for most mothers to compre- 
bend. But there some who are striving after just such 
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an ideal as Froebel’s was, and to them this book will be 
a valuable assistant. Not so much, perhaps, in the 
direct use of its songs, for the music has too little 
melody to be readily caught, as by the picture it pre- 
septs of the mother’s sympathetic life with the child, 
her joy in his growth, her faith in bis possible future, 
and her grand hope which sustains her through all 
vicissitudes. If the quaintness of the work would but 
aturact the careless ones, and they could be beguiled 
into even a curious reading, perhaps something of the 
spirit might, through this mother-play, be caught, and 
some of the babies now turned over to hirelings might 
be taken to the shelter of mother-arms and know the 
joy of motber-love. 


Social Etiquette of New York. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
While one may have the essence of all true politeness, a 
kind and considerate heart, without consulting an etiquette 
book, it is really impossible for one not a native of New 
York and brought up in its social life to know the peculiar 
customs of its society without some such guide. There are 
two ways of judging books of etiquette. One is to consider 
that they treat of matters of heartless, if not hypocritical 
form; that they propose a set of shams—a garb of insin- 
cerity and a false face. Another is to look upon them as 
useful guides—if they are well prepared—in managing the 
machinery of life in some particular locality. A very well 
bred Englishwoman would be quite unable to understand 
some of the customs of New York did not some kind 
friend, in person or by book, inform her. Three ladies of 
good society, in three different localities, chance to be 
spending some weeks in New York. They g» out together 
on a morning for a series of calls. Each will have a differ- 
ent system of turning down her card, each following the 
custom in her locality. It would be a convenience in such 
acase if there were a manual to which they might refer. 
As yet, however, there is no such manual. Society itself 
is not agreed on customs. In New York there is a *‘ varia- 
tion of usage” in the different circles. Such books of eti- 
quette as we have before us are th efore only suggestive, 
not infallible guides. Indeed it is to be hoped that no 
young person would be foolish enough to desire to follow 
all the customs described in the book before us. For, be it 
remembered, the book only describes customs, it does not 
prescribe them; the men and women who make the cus- 
toms are responsible for them and not the book. For one 
not a native of New York and thrown into its wealthy 
society, and already furnished with a good amount of com- 
mon sense, this book is likely to prove useful. There are 
many young men who would do well to read this or a simi- 
lar one. Mrs. Ward’s ‘Sensible Etiquette,” is much more 
comprehensive and of deeper tone. It claims to teach our 
young people rather what they ought to do than what is 
done. For one desirous to learn what forms have the 
sanction of well-bred people without regard to locality, 
‘Sensible Etiquette ” is best; for one who wishes to know 
what forms are used in New York, so far as one well-bred 
gentlewoman knows them, ‘“‘Social Etiq :ette of New York” 
will serve the purpose. 

The Colored Cadet at West Point, by Lieut. Henry O. 
Flipper, U. 8. A. (Homer, Lee & Co.) In some aspects 
‘The Colored Cadet at West Point” is disappointing. It 
was perhaps hardly to be expected that a young graduate 
of the Military Academy would be conspicuously success- 
ful in a literary point of view, for it is well known that 
literature forms no part of the course at that institution, 
and the frontier fort where the manuscript was prepared 
affords few facilities for consultation and culture. Aside, 
however, from all considerations of this kind the reminis- 
cences of the first colored cadet who graduated with his 
class possess a peculiar interest. Even those who are most 
irreconcilably prejudiced against color must admit that 
Mr. Flipper displayed a surprising degree of pluck and 
determination in successfully holding his own under the 
trying circumstances which surrounded him. He had 
sufficient tact to avoid in a great degree the difficulties 
into which his predecessor, Smith, continually drifted, and 
thanks to good mental qualities, a powerful frame and 
steady courage he was able asa general thing to acquit 
himself very creditably. He was subjected, however, to a 
species of ostracism which must have been deeply exas- 
perating but which he schooled himself'to disregard, and 
his speculations concerning the feelings of his fellows to- 
wards bim are always charitable, although they are at 
times somewhat inconsequential. For the rudeness of visi- 
tors who stared at and made audible comments on ‘‘the 
colored cadet ” he has no such charity. Of his treatment 
by officers and instructors in the academy and out of it he 
has no word of complaint, and considering the traditions 
of the service we regard this as a striking evidence of the 
general good sense of our army officers. It would not have 
been at all surprising if he had been made to feel that his 
presence was at least unwelcome. We cannot but regret 
that some competent editorial hand did not prune into 
shape certain crudities of style and expression which lend 
to some passages an air of egotism which might easily have 
been avoided. Still there is an advantage in preserving 
internal evidence that the book is the author’s own work. 
As such, at any rate, it now comes before the public from 
the press of Homer, Lee & Co. We hope that the demand 
will justify a second edition in which the numerous typo- 
graphical errors of the first will be corrected. 

John Lothrop Motley. A Memoir, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (Houghton, Osgood & Co.), is the title of a duodeci- 
mo book that is particularly interesting at the present 

time. There are two ways of writing biography; the first 
is the elaborate method pursued, for instance, by the 
author of the life of Sumner, which fills volumes with in- 
teresting letters, reminiscences, and sketches of contem - 





poraries; the second is the concise method of telling simply 
the personal history of the subject without circumlocutions 
or digressions. This last is the method pursued by Dr. 
Holmes, and he presents the facts of Motley’s life with 
that clearness of style and brightness of manner that one 
always expects from his psn. He states Mr. Motley’s side 
of the controversy with Mr. Fish and President Grant with 
great fairness—whatever severity there is in the narrative 
lies in the facts themselves. One cannot but feel, however, 
that the witty Autocrat—so perfectly at home in poetry 
and dialogue—is like an aquatic bird on, land when he 
essays biographical narrative. He nowhere gives Mr. 
Motley a solid existence to the reader; he seems always to 
presume upon the reader’s previous knowledge ef persons, 
places, and sometimes even of events and documents. A 
very different writer, Sir Arthur Helps, showed a like in- 
aptitude for prose narrative in the life of Brassey. Yet 
this sketch of Mr. Motley, extended from the author’s 
memoir read before the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
is good reading, partly from the inherent interest of the 
subject and partly from the quaint and witty turns of Dr. 
Holmes’s style. The snatches, hcre and there, of Motley’s 
letters are vivid and picturesque—the best things in the 
book—and leave us with a hope that some day we shall 
have a full “ Life and Correspondence ”’ of that great his- 
torian. 

Mrs. Merriam’s Scholars, by Edward Everett Hale. 
(Roberts Bros.) Perhaps Mr. Edward Everett Hale will 
not take it as a compliment if we say that he never 
preached a better sermon than when he wrote ‘Ten Times 
One is Ten;” but we should not be very far from the truth, 
and the main objection to the saying would be that it in- 
cludes the somewhat objectionable term, ‘‘sermon,” which 
is excellent in its proper place, but is, to say the least, un- 
attractive out of it. It is almost inevitable that such a 
book as ‘‘ Ten Times One is Ten” should suggest others in 
the same line of thought; and Mr. Hale begins in ‘ Mrs. 
Merriam’s Scholars” to take up a few of what he terms 
the ‘“‘ dropped stitches” of the narrative. The story is ex- 
ceedingly simple, so far as concerns its essentials, and car- 
ries the reader forward with an interest in its motive 
which Mr. Hale seldom fails to impart to his writings.” Mr 
Hale has the knack of sketching the scenes that attended 
the semi-military life of teachers in the earlier Freedmen’s 
schools in a way that is exceedingly vivid and truthful, 
and which must present them in a new light to many who 
have but a dim idea of their realities. Underlying all this 
is the Christlike spirit of faith, hope, and helpfulness that 
is the crown and glory of all that is really worth remem- 
bering in this world. We are glad to learn from the 
prefatory note that two other books are to be prepared, 
making four, which may be termed ‘“ The Ten Times One 
Series.” The two already published should be in every 
Sunday-school library, and indeed wherever they will be 
likely to fall into the hands of appreciative readers. 

Red Eagle. By George Cary Eggleston. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) This is evidently intended to be one of a series of 
books on famous American Indians. No more fascinating 
historical subject for boys could be chosen than Mr. Eg 
gleston has selected. The period eovered by the book is 
really a short one of only about three or four years, al- 
though enough of antecedent and subsequent history is 
given to make Red Eagle’s biography somewhat com- 
plete. Mr. Eggleston has made thorough examination of 
books relating to that period and region, and from the 
very scattered if not scanty materials has woven a story 
very interesting and measurably complete. Red Eagle, 
or, as better known in history, William Weatherford, wasa 
“thalf-breed,’”’ and inherited from his white father and 
Indian mother some very remarkable characteristics. 
His education was a careful one, though, curiously enough, 
he never learned to read or write. Two uncles, each not- 
able for shrewdness and bravery, directed his study, which, 
since he could not read, was not of books but of men and 
things. He paid great attention, and acquired great 
facility in the use of the English language for speaking, 
and had great power in Council. The strange mixture of 
society in the Southwest fifty years ago is well rep- 
resented by the characters in this book; and there is 
sufficient adventure in it to satisfy any reasonable boy and 
render interesting the history which, partly owing to the 
author, is so often voted dry by the boys. 

Roderick Hume: the Story of a New York Teacher, by 
C.W. Bardeen. (Davis, Bardeen & Co.) The author of this 
tale is the editor of the ‘“‘School Bulletin,” in which the 
story has appeared as a serial. Everyone who is connected 
with public schools will read it with interest, and may 
read it with proht, for it shows among other things the in- 
fluences that are at work sapping the foundations of our 
educational system. We do not refer to the Roman Cath- 
olic question, for we recall no mention of that throughout 
the volume, but to politics, party, ecclesiastical and social, 
whose influence in Roderick Hume’s experience was any- 
thing but salutary. The interest of the book is not con- 
fined to teachers, commissioners and parents. The professed 
novel-reader will find it realistic and exciting, although it 
has to do with matters not usually resorted to by ro- 
mancers, 

Vick's Illustrated Monthly Magazine, Vol. I, is a case 
of literary evolution; the preceding stages having been a 
Seed Catalogue and a Quarterly Floral Guide. In paper, 
press-work and binding it is a credit to the home talent of 
Rochester, N. Y. The wood-cuts are of uneyual merit 
and stiff in drawing, as though done by hands new to such 
work, but the colored plates of flowers, of weich there are 
twelve, are worthy of high praise; they scem like real 
blossoms dropped upon the page. Mr. Vick has the pleas- 
ant power of becoming intimate with his readers, and 
there isa vein of chatty confidence ruaning through his 





floral talk that calls out the feelings and experience of 














others; thus bringing together an amount of practical in- 
formation about floriculture that can be found nowhere 
else. 


The Royal Invitation, by F. R. Havergal. (Randolph). 
Miss Havergal is a most industrious producer of devotional 
works. ‘‘ My King,’ ‘‘ Royal Commands,” “ Royal Boun- 
ty,’’ and now the *‘ Royal Invitation ” have found a large 
number of devout souls to whom they have come as a help. 
‘“‘The Royal Invitation” is bound up with ‘“‘ Loyal Re- 
sponses’’ in verse; the two make a neat, and, we doubt 
not, to many an acceptable little volume. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—A new Roman Catholic weekly newspaper at Rome is 
to be printed simultaneously in five languages. 

—Whittier takes for company on his rambles, it is said, 
three favorite dogs, one of whom bears the name of Roger 
Williams. 

—The ‘ Jewish Messenger ” has commenced the issue of 
a monthly supplement entitled Hebraica, edited by Dr. A. 
S. Isaacs, and devoted to the Science of the Bible and 
Hebrew Literature. 

—Mr. Charles B. Curtis, whose address is at 9 East 54th 
Street, New York, will be glad of descriptive and critical 
notes from any accredited source upon any works of Velas- 
quez and Murillo, a catalogue raissonné of which he has in 
preparation. 

—The sixth and last edition of Mr. Bright’s edition of 
‘*Pepys’s Diary” is published, with a full index. Onlya 
hundred copies of the first impress of this edition remain, 
and another will not be made, so that the price has al- 
ready gone up. 

—The English ‘‘Geographical Magazine” ceased to 
appear with its December number, but its work will be 
taken up by the Geographical Society in a monthly “ Pro- 
ceedings and Record,” which will be edited by the Society’s 
assistant Secretary. 

—‘‘ Six Selections from Irving’s Sketch-Book,” edited for 
the use of schools by H. B. Sprague and M. E. Scates, late- 
ly published by Messrs. Ginn & Heath under the authoriza- 
tion of Messrs. Putnam, will hereafter be issued over the 
joint imprint of the two firms. 

—Prof. Geikie has developed his lectures on ‘‘ Field Ge- 
ology,”’ first given at the South Kensington Museum two 
years ago, into a practical manual for the use of geologists 
which Macmillan & Co. will publish this month in a hand- 
some volume with illustrations. 

—A ‘Treasury of English Sonnets,’ compiled by David 
M. Main, is nearly ready for the pressin England. It con- 
tains over five hundred examples, but excludes as a rule 
the production of living sonneteers and of Americans. It 
will be sold only by subscription. 

—‘*Samuel Brohl and Company,” a novel by Victor 
Cherbuliez, has been dramatized for the French theater by 
Henry Meilhac. I[t is a pity he could not have spent his 
effort on better material, for the novel, though clever, and 
by no means bad, is far from agreeable. 

—Mr. John Addington Symonds’s next book will be 
“Sketches and Studies in Italy,” which, with many de- 
scriptive and critical pieces, will contain numerous trans 
lations from Tuscan poets of the 15tlf Century; among 
them Poliziano’s ‘‘ Orfeo,”’ complete in the original meters. 

—A. 8. Barnes & Co. have now in press the early num- 
bers of the second volume of Mrs. Martha Lamb’s ‘‘History 
of the City of New York.” The first volume brings the 
history to the year 1774, and this forthcoming volume will 
extend toe the present time, and treat of modern New York. 
The volume will cons‘st of sixteen parts, and is sold only 
by subscription. 

—The “‘ International Review,” A. 8. Barnes & Co., pub- 
lishers, will hereafter be issued as a monthly. In March, 
J. T. Morse Jr., of Boston, author of the life of ‘Alexander 
Hamilton” and a well known contributor to the Eng- 
lish quarterlies, will, with Mr. Henry C. Lodge, formerly 
of the *‘ North American,’’ and also a Bostonian, assume 
the editorship of the Review. Mr. Henry B. Barnes, who 
has so successfully conducted the Review to the present 
time, will retain his connection as business editor and 
manager. 

—Among the announcements of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
for the coming year, are, ‘‘ The Life of Thiers,” by F. Le 
Goff; a second editiun of ‘‘ The Life of Gerrit Smith,” the 
first of which, issued last year, excited so much contro- 
versy; ‘“‘ The Currency of the Country,’ by Carl Schurz: 
‘Conversations on Art,” by M. Couture; ‘‘ Emergencies 
and How to Meet Them,” by Prof. Burt G. Wilder; 
‘* Hampton Tracts for the People,’ condensed statements 
of the fundamental laws of health, and acivice as to the 
best manner of obeying them, edited by Dr. Stephen Smith, 
and other well-known writers; also a bi-monthly journal, 
“The Archives of Medicine,” under the editorship of Dr. 
E. C. Seguin, assisted by an able corps of writers. 

BOOKS RECEIVEL: 

[The receipt of all new pubiicatwns deliiered at the Edit- 
orval Rooms of this paper will be ackiwwledyed in its eariest 
sub mt issue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptly 


advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 


’ 


Authors and Titles. Publishers, Price. 
Gould, Rev. Mark, “ Pictures of Zion.”...... Noyes, Snow & Co. 1 75 
Gréville, Henri, * Pretty Little Countess Zana.” T. B. Peterson. 59 


Guillemin, Amedée, “ Application of Physical Forces. 
Macmillan & Co. 40 


Lawrence, Mrs. C. W., ** Do They Love Us Yet?” James Miller. 1 50 
Loftie, Mrs.. ** Social Twitters.”............. ° acmillan & Co, 1 0 
Maori, * Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier.” ...Harpers. 10 
* Mason’s Piano Forte Technics.” ........... Oliver Ditson ECS. 
Richardson, Benj. Ward, “ Total Abstinence.” Macmillan& Co. 50 
Stanfield, ( larkson, “* Coast Scenery.”............ J. W. Bouton. 
Vaughan. C. J., D.D., ** Sermons.”’............... Macmillan & Co 


Weisse, John A., M.D., “ Origin: and Progress of the English 
IEE "endbbanepnsccaccecenenssedss e6c0ne J. W, Boutin. 
ve have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
ce ions: 
..merican Garden, American Journal, Art Interchange, Barnes's 
Educational Monthly, Bee-Keeper’s Magazine, Gurdener’s Monthly 
International Keview. Musical Record, New Jerusalem Magwzin: 


— Monthly, People’s Pulpit, Sailor's Magazine, suturduy May. - 
zine. 
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Religious Hels. 


Unitep States.—The annual sale of pews in Plymouth 
Church took place last week and realized over $4,000 in ex- 
cess of last year’s receipts. The aggregate of the premiums 
was $27,978, which added to the rentals, $12,743, makes a 
total revenue of $40,721, as against 336,904 last year. We 
quote from the ‘* Tribune” Mr. Beecher’s remarks: 

“T am not instructed by the trustees to make a speech to- 
night, nor do I need to make any, since this is the twenty- 
ninth occasion on which we have rented the pews in this 
house, and the gentlemen present are entirely familiar with 
the method. Allow me to say that from the beginning the 
pews are and have been, as a matter of policy and principle, 
free to the bidders. There is no mural lien on any of them. 
If they want Mr. Clafiin’s pew, there is one way in which 
they can get it, and there is only one way, and I will guaran- 
tee them against his temper if they get itaway from him. If 
anybody wants Mr. Sage’s pew they are at liberty to take it in 
the lawful way—by bidding more than he does. I apprehend 
that I am able to make a statement to-night that is withouta 
parailel on the globe. I know that there is not a bank nor 
an insurance company in the City of New York that can 
show a business with such a minimum of loss as we can. You 
will be as much surprised as I am to know that the renting of 
pews for the last twenty-five years amounts to almost $1,000,- 
000 -that is, the rentals and the premiums—or, to be exact, 
$955,204, and the loss in the collection amounts to only $6,488. 
This shows one thing—a continued seriousness of purpose, 
a continued appreciation of the privileges of religion, 
and a remarkable ficelity to obligations in regard to the 
church—a fidelity which, if carried out in the other part 
of these men’s business, would make them monumental men 
for integrity and honesty.” 


Mr. Ward’s Sunday Afternoon Lectures.—The Rev. 
Julius H. Ward outlines in the ‘‘ Parish Press,’’ the organ 
of Christ Church, Ansonia, Conn., the nature of his wayk 
in Boston. He says: 

“What Iam trying to do is to meet these intelligent and 
active people, found in all the walks of life, who are not sat- 
istied with tbe religious teachings in which they have been 
bred, and are longing for some such wholesome and complete 
statement of religious truth as our own branch of the church 
has both received and taught. It is my purpose to al- 
ways have this Sunday afternoon lecture for the people, and 
make its teachings at once so broad and so catholic that they 
shall, if possible, meet the wants of persons who think in 
widely different lines.” 

The movement began last spring with a course of twelve 
lectures at Union Hall, on ‘‘ Present Doubts and Difficulties 
in Religion and Morals,” and was so well sustained that 
Bishop Paddock’s episcopal sanction was obtained, and the 
work resumed in September under even more favorable 
auspices. At present Mr* Ward’s congregation averages 
about 250, of whom more than 200 are men, 100 of them 
between twenty and thirty years of age. Not more than 
a dozen are communicants in any church; ‘“‘ but no clergy- 
man,” says Mr. Ward, ‘‘ could ask for people who respond 
more heartily to what they are requested to do.” Many 
of them have expressed their appreciation of the lectures 
and their personal obligation to Mr. Ward for benefit re- 
ceived in the direction of clearer views of truth and duty. 


ENGLAND.—Mr. Spuryeon a Total Abstainer.—A news- 
paper paragraph to the effect that Mr. Neal Dow charged 
Mr. Spurgeon with intemperate habits has brought out 
from the great London preacher and his private secretary 
the following emphatic expression: 

NIGHTINGALE-LANE, ' 
BALHAM, Surrey, Dec. 24, 1878. { 

DEAR Sir: If Mr. Neal Dow knew the truth he would not 
make such charges against me. My manner of life is before 
the world. Ask them that know me. Whatever faults | may 
have, I have been preserved at all times from excess, and J 
have given no ground fcr any one to accuse me of it. I use 
no alcoholic drink as a beverage, but I am an habitual ab- 
stainer, and as a rule, a total abstainer. “ Beer,” of which 
Mr. Dow speaks, I never touch, and I never thought, much less 
said, that I could not keep up to my work without brandy 
and beer. I do not believe that these or any other stimulants 
are a help to any man. 

Yours truly, C. H. SPURGEON. 

DEAR Sir: I spend most of the hours of the day with Mr, 
Spurgeon, and [I can bear personal testimony that Mr. Dow’s 
statements have no basis in truth. 

JosEPH W. HARROLD, Private Secretary. 
It is but fair to Mr. Dow to state that he denies having 
mentioned Mr. Spurgeon’'s name or given any one a right 
to infer that he was the person alluded to. 


ITaLy.—The Pope’s Encyclical is outlined in a dispatch 
from Rome to the London “ Daily News” as follows:— 
The Pope inveighs against Socialism, Communism and 
Nihilism, which militate no longer secretly but openly 
against the civil State, rupturing the matrimonial tie, ig- 
noring the rights of property, claiming everything, how- 
ever legally inherited or honestly acquired, and attempt- 
ing even the lives of Kings. These sinister agencies spring 
from the Reformation, which opened the sluice-gate of scep- 
ticism till godless governments have arisen wherein the 
Author and Redeemer of the world is ignored. Youth are 
trained to believe that man’s destinies are bounded by the 
present, and without any hereafter; hence the impatient 
and aggressive spirit which seeks its gratification at others’ 
expense. Thus the natural development of the Reforma- 
tion was indicated by previous Pontiffs from Clement XII. 
to Pius [X. in their allocutions and encyclicals, but the 
Church’s warning is more than ever required. The equal- 
ity desiderated by the sects is contrary to the Scripture. 
There are distinctions between the angels in heaven; a 
fortiori must there be restrictions between men upon 
earth. When tyranny prevails, then the Church shields 
le oppressed. When the tyrant is too strong she enjoins 
1c .ignation. The Pope justified Christian marriage, and 





the subservience of woman to man, or the child to the 
parent, and of the servant to the master. Such interde- 
pendence, rightly observed in the State as in the family, 
would operate on earth as it does in heaven. The poverty 
of which Socialism is impatient is corrected by the 
Church, which beside her own duties enjoins almsgiving 
on the rich, to whom she thus reconciles the poor. Such is 
the solution of the evils for which Socialism seeks a revolu- 
tionary remedy. Let, therefore, all the principalities and 
powers accept the Church—the safeguard of earthly and 
the surety of heavenly things. 

The “ Italie’? (newspaper) regards the encyclical as an 
appeal to all Catholics to organize a crusade against mod- 
ern institutions, and with that object to participate in 
political elections. 


GLEANINGS. 

—Tecumsehb, Mich., reports a good deal of revival interest. 

—The Rey. J.C. Hart is the new Baptist pastor at Busb- 
nell, Til. 

—Congregational churches at Monroe and Otley, Iowa, are 
pastorless. 

—The Second Baptist Church of St. Louis was burned 
January 3. 

—Wyoming, Neb., has finished a new Methodist Church, 
and paid for it. 

—The Reformed Episcopal fynod of Chicago will meet in 
that city Jan. 21. 

—A new and fine Congregational churcb has been dedicated 
at Wheaton, III. 

—Tbe Rev. W. R. Schoup bas become Presbyterian pastor 
at Hastings, Mich. 

—Holly, Mich., has dedicated a new Methodist church, cost- 
ing $4,000, and paid for. 

—Norris, Iil., bas dedicated a new Methodist church, the 
Rev. W. M. Sedore, pastor. 

—Kingston, Ks.,and Stone Bank, Wis., have each erected a 
new Presbyterian Church. 

—The Methodists of Three Oaks, Mich., dedicated a new 
church on New-Year’s Day. 

—The Rev. D. B. Rogers is now pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Hartford City, Ind. 

—Mrs. St. John, wife of the Methodist pastor at Eureka, 
il., does part of the preaching. 

—Fort Dodge, Ia., is planning fora new and large Presby- 
terian church the coming summer. 

—The Rev. Mr. Franz has closed his labors with the Presby- 
terian Church of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

—The Rev. C. H. Bristol bas been ordained to pastoral work 
by a Baptist Council at Elkhart, Ind. 

—The Congregational Church at Burlington, Kansas, has 
had a late accession of fifteen members. 

—The Second Congregationa! Church of Minneapolis dedi- 
cated a new house of worship January 3d. 

—Revival meetings at Hokah, Minn., conducted by Robert 
Smith of St. Paul, have been very successful. 

—Fairbury, Humboldt and Grand Island, Neb., have just 
dedicated handsome Presbyterian churches. 

—Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins have postponed opening 
revival services in Chicago for several weeks. 

—Burr Oak, Ia., Methodist Church has 20 converts resulting 
from its pastor’s preaching, the Key. R. Ricker. 

—The Rev. W. J. Kermott has resigned Halstead Street 
Baptist Church, Chicago, for evangelistic labor. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Quincy, II., just com- 
pleted and costing $50,000 was burned last week. 

—The Rev. Moses Alley resigned his charge of the Second 
Congregational Church, Jackson, Mich., Dec. 22, 1878. 

—The New England Congregational Church, Chicago, re- 
ports its '78 receipts at $25,879; disbursements $24,511. 

—The Rev. W. J. Gill has retired from the Presbyterian 
Church of Des Moines, Ia. He goes to Baltimore, Md. 

—Granby, Iowa, bas had numerous conversions under 
preaching by the Rey. Mr. Brooks, Congregationalist. 

—The religious press of Chicago unanimously endorse the 
woman’s petition for a vote on license issues in Illinois. 

—Francis Murphy has closed bis temperance campaign in 
New York, having secured 25,000 signatures to the pledge. 

—The Rev. Henry Pullen has removed from Janesville, 
Wis., to become Presbyterian pastor at Fort Howard, Wis. 

—The Congregational Church at Ottumwa, Iowa, has just 
lifted an old debt of $6,000; the Rev. R. M. Thompson, pastor. 

—The Rev. J. M. Cockins, late pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Lawrence, Ks., has removed to Xenia, 
Ohio. 

—The Methodist Church at Prairie, la., the Rev. H. Bargett 
pastor, held meetings three weeks in December and bus 40 
converts. 

~The Rev. J. Butterfield, Pastor of First Baptist Church, 
Jackson, Mich., has resigned ; closes labor about the first of 
February, 1879. 

—Prof. W. R. Harper, late of Denison University, has be- 
come professor of Hebrew in the Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago. 

—Spurgeon’s College (London) sends the Rev. Mr. Johnson, 
late pastor of a Baptist Colored Church in Chicago, to Liberia 
as a missionary. 

—Bishop Cheney, Reformed Episcopal, and the Rev. W. F. 
Crafts, Methodist, heid union meetings in Chicago during the 
Week of Prayer. 

—The Rev. A. B. Allen, lately of the Congregational Church, 
Alpena, Mich., bas accepted a call to the Presbyterian Church 
of Allegan, Mich. 

—The General Congregational Association of Missouri re- 
ports seventy churches, but only forty-one pastors and a 
membership of 3,400. 

—Drs. Anderson and Northrop will probably supply the 
First Baptist Church of Chicago till a suitable successor to 
Dr. West shall be found. 

~The Rev. L. D. Palmer of Battle Creek, Mich., formerly of 
Jackson, Mich,, bas been suspended from the ministry by act 
of Ecclesiastical Couccil. 

—The Mount Holyoke Female Seminary at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Miss Jeannette Fisher, Principal, opened a new term, 
January 2d, with sixty pupils. 

—The Rev. H. O. Hiscox has left the Baptist Church at 
Sioux City, Ia., for a pastorate in Kingston, N.Y. His suc- 
cessor is the Rev. Mr. McLeod. 

—A Baptist Council at Jackson, Mich., has withdrawn the 
hand of fellowship from the Rev. L. D. Palmer for alleged 
falsehood and immoral conduct, 

—The Key. J. McGrath, of Battle Creek, Mich., is proposed 





for Bishop of the Eastern Episcopal diocese of that State, 
vice Bishop McCloskey, resigned. 

—The organ of United Presbyterianism, the “ Christian 
{nstructor,” has been removed from Philadelphia to Chicago, 
the Rey. A. J. McCoy to be editor. 

—The Rev. B. Walratb, lately of Hillsdale, Mich., enters 
upon his work as Pastor of the Free Baptist Church, Jackson, 
Mich., with encouraging prospects. 

—The Rev. J. F. Hildreth of First M. E. Church, Jackson, 
Mich., has announced his intention of suspending pastoral 
labor at the close of his present appointment. 

—The Rev. L. Loring, pastor of the Congregational church 
in Waseca, and the Rev. G. P. Blanchard, of the Congrega- 
tional church, Roctester, Minn., have resigned. 

—The Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Chicago 
bolds a daily prayer-meeting. It reports for December an 
average daily attendance of sixty, and a total of 200 requests 
for prayer. . 

—Minnesota has 109 Congregational ministers, twenty-five of 
whom are without churches, yet fifteen churches are without 
pastors. The church membership is 6,223, of whom 765 were 
added during 1878. 

—The Rev. T. C. Kirkwood, Presbyterian pastor at Fond du 
Lac, Wis., has resigned and retired from pulpit labor with the 
consent of the Winnebago Presbytery, at its meeting the last 
week in December. 

—The Week of Prayer was very quietly observed in Chi- 
cago, even with an appearance of formality, some churches 
not meeting atallfor prayer. There is yet no evidence of 
revival interest there. 

—Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., is unusually well patron- 
ized in all itsdepartments. President H. Q. Butterfield is 
growing in favor with all the friends of the college. The new 
term opened January 2d. 

—The Rev. J. Munroe Gibson, D.D., will deliver a lecture 
before the N. Y. 8.8. Association, entitled ‘The Perspective 
of the Bible,’’ Tuesday evening, January 21, at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, in this city. 

—The temperance women of Illinois are establishing in ali 
the larger towns of that State cheap soup houses and lunch 
stands on the basis of Juliet Corson’s “ Twenty-five cent Din- 
ners for Families of Six.” 

—Bishop Foster visited St. Paul, Minn., found the First 
Methodist Church in debt. but he sent them for pastor the 
Rev. Merritt Hulbard, of Lowell, Mass., and now the society 
thinks it sees its way clear. 

—The Rev. Arthur Mursell, of England, while in Chicago 
lately, declared that the reports of his unfriendly attitude 
toward the North during the war and his remarks about 
gentle manners .being found only in the South, are wholly 
without foundation. 

—Prof. Swing’s congregation is about to construct a church 
in the business center of Chieago, corner of State and Ran- 
dolph streets. Itis planned for a music hall during the week, 
and the money to pay for it is nearly all pledged. Pullman, 
Leiter and other men of cash are the prime movers. 

—The Rev. Bartholomew Weed, who died Jan. 5th in 
Newark, was one of the oldest clergymen in New Jersey. He 
was born at Ridgebury, now Danbury, Conn., in 1793 and be- 
came a member of the Philadelphia M. E. Conference in 1817, 
from which date until 1863 he was engaged in the active 
ministry. 


—In the death of Dr. Elias R. Beadle, of Philadelphia, which 
occurred suddenly Jan. 6th, the Presbyterian Church loses 
one of its most able and distinguished preachers. Dr. Beadle 
had labored in Philadelphia during fourteen years, and had 
just succeeded in freeing his church from the burden of 
$75,000 debt. 

—The charter of the Northwestern University at Evanston, 
fll, twelve miles from Chicago, denies grog-shops a resting- 
place witbin four miles. This exclusion has made the place 
distinctively a literary and educational suburb, with a popu- 
lation of 6,000 people and only two policemen, whose chief — 
employment is to guard against the tramps and house- 
breakers who can so readily run out from the city. 

—On the first Sunday in January eleven membevs of Park 
Avenue Methodist Church, Chicago, moved over to the 
Eighth Presbyterian, Dr. J. M. Worrall, pastor. The Rey. 8. 
McChesney was returned by the conference last fall for a 
third term against the wish of the major part of the society, 
and report says against his pledge. Trouble has followed. 
The dissenters go to the Presbyterian fold because of con- 
venience in location. 

—During the five years’ pastorate of the Rev. Moses Smith 
in the First Congregational Church of Jackson, Mich., there 
have been nineteen resignations of clergymen in that city 
and all accepted. Mr. Smith’s resivnation has now been 
offered. If it is accepted every church in the city will then 
have changed pastors, except the Roman Catholic, in the 
space ot a little more than five years, and the Chaplain of the 
State Prison will be patriarch of all Protestant ministers in 
the place. 


—At Paterson, N.J., the Week of Prayer was the occasion 
of a union service; nearly all the Evangelical Churches, ex- 
cept the Episcopal, uniting in bolding a series of meetings in 
one of the largest churches of the city. Different ministers 
preached on successive evenings, the sermon being al- 
ways followed by an inquiry meeting. The meetings are to 
be continued during the second week of January. They have 
been fully attended and have been accompanied by a number 
of marked conversions. 

—The new annual report of President Eliot, of Harvard 
College, calls attention to the general and remarkable physical 
healthiness of the students during a long term of years, com- 
ments favorably on the new system of examinations for en- 
trance, and onthe privilege of voluntary attendance at recita- 
tions now extended to the juniors as well as the seniors, and 
notes with pleasure and pride the increasing success of the 
Memorial Hall asa college commons. The only mournful note 
in the document relates to the Divinity school, which is now 
in a decidedly decrepit condition. 

—Mr. William Gray Brooks, the father of Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, died in North Andover, Mass., last week, at the age 
of 73. He was a hardware merchant on Dock square, Boston, 
but a man of eminent ocultus®, as was attested by his mem- 
bership of the Massachusetts Historical Society, a privilege 
and distinction awarded only to a rare few. In person Mr. 
Brooks was raiber small and slight, presenting the greatest 
possible contrast to bis gigantic son, the rector of Trinity. 
Other sons are Rev. John Brooks of Springfield, and Rev- 
Aribur Brooks of New York. Another, Rev. Frederic Brooks 
of Cleveland, O., was drowned a few years since. Still an- 
other is in business in Boston. 
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AInsurance Aotes. 





—At last the Underwriters have come to 
the conclusion that the open warfare in- 
dulged in for the past two years is a bad 
business for all concerned, great and small, 
and what is styleda “ uniform and adequate 
rate’’ is likely to be agreed upon. At a 
meeting of the Board of Underwriters on 
Friday last Mr. J. Cooke set forth the causes 
of the present financial depression afflicting 
the fire companies, and a committee made 
suggestions to remedy thesame. The reme- 
dies proposed for the causes by the commit- 
tee are the establishment of a uniform tariff 
of net rates, without rébate or reduction to 
the assured, and a restriction of the rate of 
commission to brokers. The committee 
thinks if, by the common consent of all the 
companies and agencies, an agreement could 
be had on thése points it would go far 
toward saving the business from that des- 
truction to which the present uncontrolled 
competition is leading it. The committee 
further report that, in case a plan is agreed 
upon, perfect comity must be maintained 
toward one another ,by the companies; if 
companies doing an agency business agree 
to and do sustain local rates in this city, the 
local companies which have no agencies, 
but which take risks in other cities over 
their own counters, must sustain the local 
tariffs of the places where the risks are lo- 
cated. Companies which have adhered to 
the system of rebate have also the right to 
demand that the abolition of that system 
shall be accompanied by a lower rate of 
commission to brokers, as an evidence to 
the assured of an honest effort on the part 
of,the companies to reduce this expense of 
the business. The committeejtherefore rec- 
ommended that the members of the Board 
should take the necessary action to form a 
tariff association, place upon the clerk’s 
table the proposition to form such associa- 
tion, let the companies voluntarily and 
unanimously come forward and sign it, and 
then, if they agree upon a plan of action, 
the remedy for the present demoralization 
will be in their own hands. On Tuesday the 
Board met again and it is probable that a 
Tariff Association will be formed with a 
regular premium rate for the future. 


—The Firemen’s Fund Company has de- 
cided to retire from business after an ex- 
perience of twenty-one years. Since the 
company was organized it has received on 
premiums $1,467,000 and paid out in losses 
$876,475. The company has severely felt 
the business depression of the past year. 
Superintendent Smyth recently examined 
the company and found its capital impaired 
to the extent of $21,000. Had it been im- 
paired 25 per cent. the Superintendent 
would have wound up its affairs, but he 
permitte’ the company to make good or 
“wind »” in their own way. The com- 
pany hs decided to re-insure and stop 
business for the present. The officers of the 
company claim that they have lost $31,000 
since 1875 by the depreciation in Govern- 
ment bonds. 


—The Washington Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of this city, one of the most conserva- 
ture and ably-managed institutions in this 
country, is busy with its annual statement. 
It will be an exceedingly favorable one. 
The investments of the company are of the 
best, and their showing for the year will be 
encouraging. 


—Governor Robinson in his message rec- 
ommends the abolition of the Insurance 
Department, and shows that under its super- 
vision nearly all the failures have occurred. 
The companies, of course, favor this recom- 
mendation, for they are now at the mercy 
of the whims of the superintendent, and are 
constantly mulcted for large sums for un- 
necessary examinations. 


—Tne annual statement of the Travelers 
Insurance Company of Hartford has been 
issued, and shows that company to be con- 
tinuing its career of prosperity notwith- 
standing the late business depression. The 
companies that ‘‘ hold their own’’ are re- 
garded as fortunate. The Travelers has 
done much more than this, and during 1878 
increased its assets $281,500 and added 
$46,700 to its surplus. This company is con- 
sidered one of the mcst enterprising in the 
country. It is liberal, prompt in payment 
of losses, and consequently is popular with 
the people. 

~The Lamar Fire Insurance Compan y has 


declared a semi-annual dividend of 5 per 
cent. 
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FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
Jan. 6, 
Jan. 11. 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday. 
Jan 1 


Jan. 8. 


Government Bonds.— 


Bids for State Bonds. 


to Saturday, 
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Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Jan. 11, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 18 299 pkgs. 
Exports, 6,356 pkgs. Fancy Western creamery new 
mwilk’s make, sells at 32@3ic.,and there are a few 
Kastern creameries getting up gratn fed butte™ 
with great care that bring same prices, and private 
dairy butter in the same styie approximates to- 
ward these in price. Specially fine tines of Fall 
butter off the ends of fine long Southern tier county 
dairies are saleable at 22@2'c., and these fine long 
dairies entire are worth |8@20c. Also. same style 
of fancy Oneida and St. Lawrence county Welch: 
These kinds of butter are quick sale and more 
looked for, The mass of stock here is of common 
to fair butter, mostly State stock. selling at from 
W to lic. The export to Germany, about 1,(00 
pkgs, is mostly low grade stock, and Glasgow. the 
same, bought bere at ubout 7T@l0c. English sbip- 
ments are mostly factory, Western selling at 16@ 
lac. Wequcte: Fine fresh Western Creamery 3@ 
30c.; New York S.ate creamery butter, 18@23c.; fine 
Fall private dairy, 22@25c.; Fall butter, common to 
fair, 12@20c.; entire counties, Southern and mid- 
dle tier counties, 15@20c.; entire dairies, Norchern 
Welch butter, 12@i8c.: Western fresh ladle-pack- 





ed, M@l18e.; ladle-packed, l0@l4c.; milled butter, 
7@ 0c. 
Cheese.—RKeceipts for the week 7,879 pkgs 


Exports, 36,163 boxes. There is more doing, and it 
is thought the Fall make will be all taken, and 
holders of fine September and Octuover stock are 
firm. State factory, fancy, September make, 9@ 
9e.; State factory, good to prime late made, 8a%. ; 
skimmed, 2@5c. 

Eggs.—The advance noted last week was well 
sustained, but market not quite so firm at the 
close. Fresh egas, best marks, per doz., 27@28c.; 
Limed eggs, best marks, per doz., 18@20. 

Beans.—Marrows, per bushel! 62 Ibs., $1.45@$1 60. 

* Mediums, = " $1 40@#1.50. 

Dried Apples,.— Evaporated fruit of approved 
quality sells at 7@9 ets. Coarse cut quarters are 
worth 3% cts. Sun-sliced dmed apples are slow 
sale at \@4 cts. 

Poultry.—This market has been dull and slow. 
Chickens and geese esvecially plenty and siack 
sale. Turkeys, \0@12c.; chickens, 7@9c.; ducks, 10@ 
ll¥c.; Geese, 6@7c. 
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50 New Style Cards. Gold 
name in Gold, 10c. 








Mixed Cards with name, 10 cts. Agents’ 
Outat, 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N Y. 





Border, Chromo, Motto, etc. 
Star Oard Co., Clintonville. Ct. 


SYPHER & CoO., 


INVIT® ATTENTION TO NEW eeyoIce ES, NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 














BRIC-A-BRAC 
«from a Connoisseur now in Europe 
No. 593 BROADWAY. 
Those answering an Advertise 
will co r a favor — the Aaver. 
tiser and the Publ er by stating 


pay ney saw wine Sdvertiosmens tp 








THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 


|No. 26 EXCHANGE PLACE, W. Y. 
Chartered 1822, Capital, $1,000,000, 


Cc APITAL AND SURPLUS INVESTED IN 
FOVERNMENT SECURITI 








Transfer Agents and iboats of 


Stocks. 
LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR MONEY. 


PARTIES DEPOSITING MONEY WITH THIS 
INSTITUTION wiil receive INTEREST from date 
of deposit. and may make and withdraw the same 
at vleasure. 

EXECUTORS, TRUSTEES AND OTHERS wil be 

acc orded every attention. 

This Company is authorized to act in every posi- 

tion of Trust. 

R. G. peteras, Fe. R. C. BOY D, 24 V. Pres. 

G. #, TALM . Pres. G. P. FITCH, Secretary. 
a) 4 ais Cone EE: 





MOSES TAYLOR, F a 
J.J. ASTOR, UKL OAS. 
ISAAC BELL, KDWD. MINTUR 


R. G. ROLSTON. 


UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Bonds, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED, 
And all other issues of Government Securities, 
bought and sold at MARKET RATES, FREE OF 
COMMISSION, and on hand forimmediate delivery. | 
CALLED 5-208 bought or exchanged for 
other issues on most favorable terms. 


Vermilye & CO., 


__Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St., N. » 4 


FIRST MORTGAGE 10 PER CENT. 
COUPON BONDS 


ON 
IMPROVED FARMS. 


worth three times the amount loaned. 
sale at par by 








For | 


120 BROADWAY. 


JESUP, PATON & CO, 


BANKERS, 
52 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Accounts and Agency of Banks, Corporacions, 
firms and individuals received upon favorable 
terms. 

Dividends and interest collected and remitted. 

Act as agents for corporations in paying coupons 
and dividends, also as transfer agents. 

Bonds, stocks and securities bought and sold on 
commissicn. 

Sound railroad and municipal bonds negotiated. 

Funds carefully invested in Western farm mort- 
gages, and d the ae interest collected. 


ALL CALIFORNIA AND OTHER MINING “STOCKS, 


We buy and sel] Mining Stocks 
at the San Francisco and New York Mining Stock 
Exchanges or elsewhere daily on commission, and 
a paid by us in New York; our — 
28 years. ALBERT H. NICOLAY & 
Bankers, Brokers & Auctioneers, 43 Pine st. ON. z. 


Nederlandsche 
Handel-Maatshappii. 


The Netherland Trading Society 


OF HOLLAND, 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 
Paid-up Capital, 36,000,000 Florins. 

($14,400,000, GOLD.) 
Execute orders for the Purchase or Sale of Mer- 














United States, Kurope and the Kast; make Collec- 
tions, buy and seli Foreign Exchange, and give 
advances upon merchandise for export. 


OLIVER 8. CARTER, 
STANTON ) Agents 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, Amen 
New York, January 1, 1879., uEY,) America. 


Office, 142 Pearl Street, N.Y, 
LAMAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
No. 184 BROADWAY. 

A SEMI-ANNOAL DIVIDEND OF é 
PER CENT. on the capital stock of ate Commons | 
is payable on demand.—New Yerk, Jan. 8, 1879. 

WM. R. MACDIARMID, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
New YORK, January 234, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity te the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of tts affairs on the 3lst December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
fro 1877, to 3lst 


















rom ist January - 
ber, 1877. ge0-000 $4,710,665 83 
Premiums 
ist January, 1877.. seeee 2,040,363 61 
Total amount of Marine Pr: + -186.751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to dist December, 1877........ $4,902,831 68 





J osses paid during the same 
period........... seceeeseeeees $2,000,800) 27 
Returns ‘of Pre- eed 
miums asd Ex- 
PeENSeS........-. $947,923 86 
The Compgny has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stecks.. . $10,545,958 
Loans secured by Stocks,and other- 





GEO. OPDYKE & am 


chandise. Bonds, Stocks and other securities inthe | 


WEBB. 00.00000006- s0ncccecesceesécqncee 1,163,200 08 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated Bb.........c-cccee-erves 617,436 * 
Premium ea — Bills Receivable.. 1,764,393 63 
Cash in Bank soecceveccoosooecocosoese 255,364 02 


cmcieagpatnmne 
Total Amount of Assets............. $14,366,351 66 
| 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
| or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstandimg certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their lega! representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of pay payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is ieclared on the 

net earned premiums ef the Company, for the 
| yoar ending 3)st December, 1877, for which certifi- 
| cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 

Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


| 





TRUSTEES: 
| J. D. Jonxs, FRANCIS 8K 
Cuaities DENNIS, ALEXANDER V, Yiaxe, 
| W. H, Moore, ADOLPH LEWOYNE, 


} At CurTIs, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 

DAVID LANE, 

—— W. BURNHAM, 


Rost. B. MINTURN, 
qeemean H. MARSHALL, 


JAMES G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY 
CHARLES D. A” bee 
HORACE GR 

EDMUND W. “OORLIRS, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 


LOW, 
Rae EK. DODGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
wey mM Younes, 


Cc. A. WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
| JOHN D. Hawuert, PETEK V. KING 
WILLIAM H. WEB THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres'’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. ist, 1878, 





Cash oe. cegesesceces evecscccecosoce - $500,000.00 
Insu © FURS 0. 00cccc00e eoeseese «+ 473,002.58 
Outstanding “Llabiltiigagessssccscvvsess iy 
Net Surplus,...... seeeeeteceeseeceeeseseseces 663,308.07 
Total ASS8Ct8,........cesceeseee-see O1,681,608.4 


Benj. 8S. Walcott, President. 
I, REMSEN LANH, Vice-Pres’t. & See’y. 





Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sreckizva, corner Court and Mon © Streets, 

106 Broadway, Brooklyn, D. 
Cash Ponerage rr _ eee $3,204,806. 
Claims for losses, dividends, etc. I 


Capital (paid up in cash).. 
Unearned Reserve Fun 
Net Surplus 
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CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, 8ec’y. 


PATENTS 


In connection with the publication of the ScrEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, we continue to act as Solicitors 
for Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, ‘Copyrights, etc . 

for the United states, Canada England, 
| France, Sonere -_ We have had thisty-tour 

years’ experie 

Fatents 0 tained through us are noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid 
illustrated weekly paper. $3.20 a year, shows the 
progress of science, is very interesting, and has an 
— circulation. 

Can I obtain a Patent? The quickest and best 
way ‘to obtain a satisfactory answer, without ex- 
pense, is to write to us (Munn & Co.). describing 
the invention, with « small sketch. Ali we need is 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer, and 
give the necessary instructions. For this advice 
| we make no char We also send free our Hand 

Book about the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, 

Trade-Marks, their costs, aad how procured, with 

es or rocating advances on inventions. Ad- 

dress MUNN & (O., Publishers ot the ScrenriFic 
| AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 











THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER IS A 
York: Dr. Hayes, Boston; 


‘ c= 


Beware of the eam us Alum Powders 





the face, etc, 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


Indorsed and rec zumgntes for its wholesome 
rofessor Genth. Philadelphia, ate. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


PURE CREAM OF TARTAR POWDER. 
hess by such eminent chemists as Dr. Mott, New 
Sold only in cans, by al! Grocers. 

Manufacturers and tealers urge you to buy them 


because they can aff rd to sell them at W cts. a pound and a their money. 
Do not buy Baking Powder Jo ose, a3 it ix almost sure toe 
duces griping, constipation, indigestion, headache and dyspepsia; aff ete 


ontain al Continued use of alugw pr. 


the blood, causes pimples un 
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Che Sunday-School. 


BUILDERS INTERRUPTED. 

January 26.—Neh. iv., 7-18. 

* Nevertheless we made our prayer unto our God, and seta 
watch against them day and night, because of them.’’— 
NER. iv., 9. 

yY EHEMIAHB’S undertaking—the restoration of the 
+N walls of Jerusalem, which was the subject of the 
last lesson—was a much greater and more laborious 
task than we, with all our modern appliances for 
building, are likely to imagine. In those days—rather, 
one may say, in those countries—of disorder a city 
without locked gates and lofty walls was no city at all. 
All cities, even the most insignificant, and even many 
villages were protected with fortifications of greater 
or less elaborateness. These fortifications consisted of 
one or more encircling wells with battlements and 
towers at intervals. They were sometimes so thick 
that chariots could be driven along them, and so high 
that an assault with scaling-ladders was scarcely possi- 
ble. Those of Babylon were of*this kind, though, 
generally speaking, they were of more moderate di- 
mensions. The pains taken by the ancient builders to 
make good the foundations of their work may still be 
seen, both in the existing substructions and in the 
number of old stones used in more modern con- 
structions Some of these stones—ancient, but of un- 
certain date—are from 20 feet to over 30 feet long, 
3 feet to 6 feet broad, and 5 feet to 7 feet thick. More- 
over, the gates which were built at intervals in the 
walls were of great strength, and were guarded with 
considerable care; for they held an important part not 
only ir the defense but in the public economy of the 
place. Intended for security, they were built of dura- 
bie material, often of stone. The doors of the gates 
themselves were two-leaved, plated with metal, closed 
with locks and fastened with metal bars. 

We can thus conceive what were the almost in- 
surmountable difficulties to be overcome in the ac- 
complishment of Nehemiah’s purpose. But having 
possessed himself with the full idea of the desolation, 
he revealed to his countrymen the whole of his plan, 
and portioned out the work among them. It was like 
the rebuilding of the walls of Athens after the inva- 
sion of Xerxes—like the building of the walls of Edin- 
burgh after the battle of Floddenfield. Every class 
of society took part in the work. In regular arrange- 
ment the several portions were allotted to various 
bands of workmen, that work might proceed with the 
greater rapidity. It was severe toil; the mere removal 
of the rubbish and fragments was almost too hard a 
task for those to whom it had been allotted to carry 
it off. But in addition to the great labor of the work 
were added the alternate threats and artifices of the 
hostile neighbors, who were determined to prevent 
this new capital from rising among them. 

The two great enemies whom Nehemiah had to deal 
with were Tobiah the Ammonite and Sanballat. 
Though the latter was apparently a Moabite he was a 
resident in Samaria, and seems to have held some 
official appointment of considerable power and influ- 
ence in that quarter, under the Persian Monarchy. 
Jealousy, perhaps, or fear of the loss of his power em- 
bittered Sanballat against the work of fortifying 
Jerusalem. At first he with his companions mocked 
at it and regarded it with scorn. But as the work 
progressed they became seriously alarmed. Taking 
counsel with Tobiah and some others he endeavored 
to obstruct the work which Nehemiah had come to 
accomplish in behalf of Jerusalem. They were obliged 
to desist from open assault, for the Jews were under 
the protection of the Persian king, but resorted to 
stratagem, seeking to decoy Nehemiah to a distance 
for the avowed purpose of consultation, and employ- 
ing false prophets at Jerusalem to put him in fear. 
But Nehemiah saw through the designs of Sanballat 
and his party, and held his ground firmly against their 
machinations. Finally, exasperated at Nehemiah’s 
strength, Sanballat was instrumental in forming a 
conspiracy of the Arabians, Ammonites, and Phillis- 
tines for an attack upon Jerusalem before the forti- 
fications were complete. Warned by the Jews who 
dwelt among these tribes, Nehemiah called the people 
1o arms behind the half-finished bulwarks. This atti- 
tude of resistance disconcerted the plot; but hence- 
forth half the people remained under arms, while the 
other half labored at the work girded with their 
swords. By the side of Nehemiah himself stood a 
trumpeter, at whose blast they were ail to rally 
around him wherever they might be. At night there 
was a guard kept by some, while those who had been 
at work all day put off their garments and slept. But 
of Nehemiah and his guard it is proudly recorded 
that not one of them put off the least article of his 
dress, save for washing. 

Such was the nobler side of that gallant under- 
taking in which were fulfilled passionate longings of 
the exiles, throughout their whole stay at Babylon, 
“that the walls of Jerusalem should be built.” 


THE 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 
I. The hatefulness of jealousy; here illustrated by 
the unreasonivg aud mean attempt of Sauballat and 
Tobiah to undo the work which Nehemiah was doing. 
This is the spirit which gives bitterness to much of 
sectarian strife, more of political strife, most of com- 
mercial strife. all of the strife of boys and girls in 
unseemly emulation of study and play. 


li. Watch aud pray; pray aud watch. Works and 





faith go together. He that is doing God’s will is best 
prepared to ask for God’s grace. 

III. The easily discouraged, and the strong in cour- 
age. In time of darkness and contest there are many 
who cry, ‘“ We are not able to build the wall.” Then 
is the time that tries men’s souls. Blessed is the com- 
munity, the church, the Sunday-School, the home, 
that has in such atime a Nehemiah. Comp. vs. 10 
with 13 and 14. 

IV. There isa right of self-defense. It is not duty 
to go unarmed against unscrupulous foes. It is well 
to bear much, but not to bear all. The shield, the 
bow, and the habergeon may be consecrated to God’s 
service. 

V. The power of a good cause. 
majority. 


One with God isa 


Che Household. 


HOW TO ECONOMIZE. 
By L. D. L. 


N these days the query, ‘‘ How shall I economize?” 
is of frequent recurrence in the cogitations of 
Mesdames Brown, Jones and Robinson. Even Mrs. 
Grundy herself is no stranger to it. True, ber style of 
living is as luxurious as ever, and the appointments of 
her home give no evidence to prying eyes that the word 
“retrenchment” is ever uttered within its walls; but 
as we see her pass and repass the elegant displays at 
Goupil’s or Tiffany’s which once were potent to lure the 
greenbacks from her purse we are reminded that the 
income from stocks, bonds and securities of all kinds 
has wonderfully shrunken during the last five years, 
and we are inclined to suspect that the apparent ob- 
liviousness is occasioned not by indifference but by 
necessity. Indeed, on more than one occasion she has 
been observed apparently absorbed in the perusal of 
works on ‘domestic economy,’’ and her visits to the 
the kitchen, her peeps into the sideboard and pan- 
tries are a surprise to Bridget, who ‘‘never saw the 
likes before.” But to the thoughtful observer these 
unusual visits prove conclusively that she, like every 
body else, is “trying to economize” and that in the 
way most natural to those who have never been 
trained to theart. In fact, she is intent on what may 
be called the “ save-the-pieces economy.’’ She has 
seeu it frequently asserted that a French cook 
would feed a family on what by the ordinary Ameri- 
can is consigned to the waste-pan, and an uneasy 
feeling bas taken possession of her soul. 

The dish of soup which she finds on one shelf and 
the cold meat, vegetables, pastry, etc., on others 
suggest wastefulness. ‘How shall I utilize the 
scraps?” is her eager query. Now,if she will not 
consider us impertinent we would like to make a 
suggestion. If she will read carefully again that 
article on French cookery she will find it asserted 
not that a French cook does feed a family on what an 
American woman throws away, but that he would do 
80, provided, of course, he had the wuste pieces to 
do it with. But just here does be show himself to be 
a practical economist. Familiar indeed is he with the 
method of using the pieces to the best advantuge, 
but the triumph of his skill is not in utilizing waste as 
much as in preventing it. He has risen above the 
level of the save-the-pieces economy to the higher 
plane where he has few, if any, pieces to save. 

In this is the suggestion we desigued to offer to our 
inexperienced economist: Don’t make waste. But 
how can it be avoided? is the ready response. Let us 
for answer compare the method of the French cook 
with ours. In the first place, he purchases his daily 
supplies simply as they are wanted. A certain writer 
speaking vf this custom says, “As everything is 
cooked in smail quantities everything is eaten up; 
thus there is no waste.’’ Knowing the number that 
are to eat he will calculate to a nicety how to supply 
amply and yet not wastefully. 

In other departments of domestic expenditure 
the adage will be found to be equally true. In the 
wardrobe, for example. These are hard times, 
but we venture to say that not in the last dozen 
years has the temptation to spend money needlessly 
been greater than now. Bargains, apparently genu- 
ine, are displayed on every avenue. Things are ‘‘so 
cheap,” ‘“‘goods are being sacrificed.” So say the 
papers, and judged by the scale of prices to which we 
have been so long accustomed the assertions seem 
true. Mesdames Brown and Jones and possibly Mrs. 
Grundy bring down from the chests and closets the 
garments of last spring with the inteniion of altering 
over to suit the present mode, but the advertisement 
in the morning paper causes them to hesitate. While 
new goods are so cheap, why not take auvantage of 
the opportunity? she says to herself, and the “old 
duds” are apt to be remanded to obscurity to be used 
sometime when the price of new shall not be such a 
trifle as now. 

These ladies will be incredulous if we assert that 
the goods advertised at such low figures are really no 
cheaper than when sold et war prices. When two 
and one balf dollars in greenbacks were r quired to 
purchase one of gold it was but just that goods should 
be rated at more than twice the price they cost now 
when ,the greenback is the equivalent of gold. The 
fine handkerchiefs, for instance, which used to cost one 
dollar aud can now be purchased at fifty cents, or the 
silk which then cost four dollars per yard aud can 
now be bought for two dollars, are no more ‘“‘burgains” 
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now than they were then, though indeed they seem 
so. Therefore if you have a sufficient supply fur 
present use don’t hasten to purchase for fear of losing 
the wonderful opportunity. 

Therefore we say, Ladies, don’t make waste. Don’t 
buy the tempting bargains simply because they seem 
cheap. The five or the fifty dollar bill which you hold 
in your hand is actually worth nearly three times 
what it was during the war. The bargains result 
not so much from the fact that goods have fallen as 
that your money has risen in value. To place it in 
the bank at even five per cent. interest will certainly 
be wiser than to expend it in goods simply to be laid 
away subject to the risk of loss by fire or theft, and 
the sure decline in value which will come with the 
change of style. So don’t hurry; there is ample time 
to take breath and to give a little thpught to the ques- 
tions, What do I need, and what can I as well dispense 
with? Perhaps the moments so spent will be quite as 
profitably employed as those consumed in perusing 
the Cook-book or hunting the “* Domestic” column in 
the newspapers for new recipes relative to the con- 
struction of hash. 








HINTS ABOUT ACCIDENTS.—NO. 1. 
By W. H. Vari, M. D. 


CHILD rolls down the stairs, or falls from a 
+ height, and in either case strikes its head with 
force. What shall be done till the doctor comes? 
We would give the following directions, as nearly as 
possible in the order in which they should be 
adopted. Raise the child gently in the arms, and 
carrying to the nearest sofa or bed, place him on it— 
unless crying loudly, when he can be soothed quick- 
est in his mother’s arms. All the clathing should be 
loosened, especially about the neck, to afford the 
freest circulation of the blood to and from the head. 
To equalize the circulation and prevent inflammations 
the head sbould be kept cool and the extremities 
warm. Cooling lotions of arnica or witch-hazel and 
water, or simply water, should be applied to the head 
on thin cloths, well wrung out so as not to wet the 
pillows and bed-clothes. Not more than two or four 
thicknesses of linen should be used, because thick 
cloths prevent evaporation, and what was intended 
to cool the head acts as a poultice and makes the head 
hotter. Ice and ice-cold water should not be used 
unless the head be very hot, as it is believed children 
have been killed by the application of pounded ice to 
he head. 

Bottles of hot water or hot irons are all that is 
necessary, besides the bed-clothing, to heat the ex- 
tremities. All applications of mustard and other 
irritants possess no advantage over these, and have 
the disadvantage of disturbing the sufferer. Should 
the patient’s face be very pale, and signs of fainting 
appear, camphor or ammonia should be applied to 
the nostrils, and a little brandy or wine be given. 

Then the room should be made as quiet as possible 
and every means used to invite **Nature’s sweet 
restorer,” sleep. We know the popular idea is that 
patients suffering from any ivjury to the head 
should be kept awake by all means; and it is mainly 
to combat this erroneous notion that we are prompted 
to write out these directions. 

No injury—or degree of injury—of the head contra 
indicates the sufferer’s sleeping. In fact positive 
harm may be done in trying to prevent sleep. Rest is 
what the brain and blood-vessels want more than 
any ove other thing; and, if not allowed, what would 
have passed off in a few hours or days may be pro- 
longed into inflammation, with all its dangerous con- 
sequences. 

Of course the air of the room should be kept pure— 
windows and doors open if the weather permit—and 
the presence of persons not absolutely necessary 
forbidden. 








THE 


of Bloomingdale. 


Pittle Pelle 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SCHEMES. 

ei Aree formed his plans Gormly began at once 
to devote himself very assiduously to the work 
of placing himself in the right position for carrying 
them into successful execution. The first thing was 
to increase the intimacy of his acquaintance with Mrs. 
Morgan. He accordingly availed himself of every 
opportunity to call and converse with Mrs. Morgan 
in respect to her affairs. He anticipated so far as 
possible all her wants, assisted her in her pur- 
chases, was on the watch all the time for information 
which might be of advantage to her, and when he 
called at her house, besides the satisfaction which he 
afforded by his prompt and faithful management of 
her business, he entertained her with his conversation 
and cheered her when she was in a desponding mood 
by his good humor, and by the bright and sunny 
views of life and the lively images which he present:d 
to her mind. In a word, it was not long befure Mrs. 
Morgan began to look upon him, not merely as a very 
faithful and trusthworthy business ageut, but as a 

sincere and highly valued friend. , 
Gormly often met Mary at ber aunt’s house. On 
these occasions he always treated ber with great con- 
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sideration and respect, but still with an air and man- 
ner all the time which denoted that this deferential 
bearing was nothing more than his ordinary and 
habitual demeanor in his intercourse with young 
ladies, and was not prompted by any special personal 
regard. 

Whenever there was an arrival from the mother 
country he would go to Mrs. Morgan’s with the 
news, and he would give an account of what had oc- 
curred in respect to public affairs, and relate inci- 
dents and anecdotes which he had read in the foreign 
papers—shaping all that he said with a view to inter- 
esting and amusing Mary, if she were there, while yet 
he addressed all that he said almost exclusively to 
Mrs. Morgan. 

The subject of the will which Mrs. Morgan had 
made had never been alluded to between her and 
Gormly, and Gormly was supposed not to know any- 
thiug of that transaction. He, however, now began 
to consider by what mode he could approach the sub- 
ject of a will without alarming the good lady, or 
awakening any suspicion on her part that he was in- 
fluenced in what he said by any sinister designs. 

“Tf I can find some pretext for looking over the 
papers which she has at the house,” he said to himself, 
*“*T shall find the will among them, no doubt; unless, 
indeed, she wishes to keep it a secret from me where 
it is. And that is a serious question,” he added, 
after a pause. ‘Is the existence of this will a secret 
which she is endeavoring to keep from me, or is it 
only accidental that she has never spoken of it? I 
can easily ascertain that point, by asking to look over 
her papers on some pretext or other. If she shows 
them all to me at once, without any embarassment or 
hesitation, I shall infer that she is not. making any 
secret of the will, and shall probably find it with the 
other documents. But if she makes excuses or de- 
lavs, I shall presume she is planning to hide the will 
away.” 

Accordingly, a few days after conceiving this design 
Gormly called upon Mrs. Morgan about the time that 
he supposed that she was sitting down to tea. She 
received him ina kind and friendly manner; brought 
out another cup, and very cordially invited her visitor 
to take tea with her. Gormly accepted the invitation. 
While taking their tea, he talked with Mrs. Morgan 
and entertained her in a very agreeable manner, com- 
forting her with a great many assurances in respect 
to the safety of New York from any serious danger 
of being disturbed by the war. 

At last, when tea was ended, Gormly told Mrs. Mor- 
gan that he missed a certain paper, relating to the 
London accounts, from his father’s files, and he could 
not learn what had become of it. 

“Ttis rot of any real importance,” said he, ‘‘ I must 
admit; still 1 am desirous of finding it for it makes 
the series of documents complete. You know I am 
very particular about having every thing exactly 
right, in respect to business and accounts. Some- 
times I don’t know but that you think I am too 
particular.” 

**Oh, no indeed,”’ said Mrs. Morgan. ‘ You can not 
be too particular. Thatis the reason why I like to 
have you manage my affairs, you are so exact. You 
always will have every thing right before you leave 
it.” 

“T fear you may think that sometimes I make you 
too much trouble by my being so particular,” said 
Gormly. ‘In looking for this paper now, it must be 
an inconvenience to you to have me ask you to search 
for it.” 

**Oh, \no,” said Mrs. Morgan, ‘‘not in the least. I 
have not many papers. You have all that are of any 
conseqgence at the office. 1 have some receipts and 
some old letters and such things. What I haveareall 
in this desk, and you can look them over in a very 
few minutes.” 

So saying the old lady led the way to an antique 
looking piece of furniture which stood in the corner 
of the room. It consisted of a desk with a steep slop- 
ing lid below and a bookcase above. She opened the 
lid and turned it down. Thus the interior of the 
desk, with many little drawers and pigeon holes, was 
brought to view. Mrs. Morgan proceeded to open one 
of the drawers after another. But nothing was to be 
found that had any appearance of being a will. 

‘‘And these are all the papers that you have?” said 
Mr. Gormly. 

* Yes,” said Mrs. Morgan. ‘I never keep papers 
anywhere but here.” 

Gormly was very much surprised not to find the 
will. He mused on the subject, while looking over 
the last of the papers, undecided what to do, when 
suddenly it occurred to him that this was a case in 
which the best policy was to act in a direct and open 
manner, vr, in other words, a case where the perfec- 
tion of art was to affect the most absolute artlessness. 
So he turned round, and, looking Mrs. Morgan in the 
face, he said: 

“Your will, Mrs. Morgan—I recollect assisting my 
father in making your will. I hope you have got that 
safely deposited somewhere.”’ 

“My will,” said Mrs. Morgan, “is not in my keep- 
ing.” 

“IT hope it is in some safe-keeping,’’ said Gormly. 
“Itis a very important document. It is very impor- 
tant, indeed, for Miss Grayson that it should not be 
lost.” 

“It is in safe hands,” said Mrs. Morgan. “I have 
not got it in my keeping, but it is in safe hands.” 

“Very well,” said Gormly. ‘If it is in safe hands, 





and if it 1s sure to be forthcoming when it is required, 
that is all you want.”’ 

**Yes,’’ said Mrs. Morgan, “it is safe—I am quite 
sure it is safe.” 

Then after pausing a moment, as if she were consid- 
ering the subject, and was not entirely satisfied after 
ail, she added: 

“T think that there cannot be any doubt but that it 
is safe.” 

Mr. Gormly said no more, but turned the conversa- 
tion into another channel. He felt quite satisfied 
with the progress which be had made. He had 
learned that the will was in existence, but that it was 
not in Mrs. Morgan’s custody. That was a great deal 
to learn. It opened the way for him to proceed with 
his plan of proposing to Mrs. Morgan to make anotber 
will, which was the step he thought that was next to 
be taken in going on toward the accomplishment of 
his designs. 

The taking of this step was hastened by unexpected 
circumstance. 





CHAPTER XV. 
GORMLY IN LUCK. 

For a week or two Gormly was absent from town. 
There was nothing, indeed, to confine him to his office, 
for he transacted no business. His father’s business 
had consisted, toward the latter part of his life, al- 
most wholly of the management of trusts and agen- 
cies, which were entirely personal in their character, 
and which, of course, did not descend to the son. 
Moreover, young Gormly had never had business of 
his own, and he had no disposition to seek it. The 
death of his father put bim in possession of a small 
sum of ready money, and enabled him fo1 the present 
to gratify his tastes and propensities, and that was all 
that for the time being he required. He kept the 
office open merely as a form, and as a means of aiding 
him in retaining the confidence of Mrs. Morgan. He 
was, however, seldom in it during the day time. 
Lights were seen there, however, often at night, and 
suspicious and ill-looking men were seen coming and 
going at latehours. These things, however, attracted 
little attention, for the times were very much dis- 
turbed, and the town was full of dark and mysterious 
proceedings on every hand. 

One evening when Gormly returned to his office 
after being absent two or three days, he found a 
note thera for him from Mary Grayson informing 
him that ber aunt was sick, and asking him if he 
would come and see her. The note was dated the 
morning of the day before. Gormly immediately set 
out to go to the house. 

** My life!” said he to bimselfon the way. ‘“‘Iought 
to have attended to the making of a new will more 
promptly. What if the old lady had slipped off be- 
fore 1 had secured it! Butif sbe is now really sick— 
and going to die—if I can induce her to make a 
will in time I shall be in luck.” 

When Gormly arrived at the house he found that 
Mrs. Morgan was really sick. He was received at the 
house by Mary Grayson, whose countenance as she 
met him at the door irdicated,great concern. Gormly 
was ushered at once into Mrs. Morgan’s room. The 
patient was sitting in a chair by the fireside, supported 
by pillows. Her countenance was pale aud haggard. 
She raised her eyes heavily, to look upon Gormly as 
he came in, and made a faint attempt to smile. 

Gormly approached her chair, and accosted her 
kindly and tenderly. He said that he was extremely 
sorry to find her so ill, and then turning to Mary 
he inquired how long she had been so. Mary said 
it had been two or three days since she was first 
attacked. Gormly expressed great regret that he 
had been absent when the note was sent. He had 
been up the river, he said, on business of importance, 
and had just returned. 

** And you have been here taking care of your aunt 
ever since she was first attacked ?” said Gormly. 

* Yes,” said Mary, ‘“‘my aunt sent for me imme- 
diately.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Morgan, speaking in a feeble and 
hollow voice. **‘ What should I do without Mary? 
You won’t go away, Mary?” 

“Nv, ma’am,” said Mary, ‘‘ I won’t g0 away,” 

Gormly felt for the moment quite perplexed. It 
was essential that whatever was done in respect to 
the will sbould be done without Mary’s knowledge, 
and yet there was no time to be lost. 

Finally he told Mary that she must have some help. 
She would be made sick herself, he said, if she was 
not relieved at intervals from the watching and the 
care. Then after speaking afew more kind and en- 
couraging words to Mrs. Morgan he withdrew to the 
back part of the room, where Mary was preparing 
some drink for the patient, and proposed to procure 
a nurse. 

“JT can provide an excellent nurse,” said he, ‘to 
assist in taking care of your aunt to-night, so that 
you can obtain some sleep. You watched with her 
last night, I suppose.” 

* Yes,” said Mary, ‘‘and I can watch with her to- 
night, too, just as well as not.” 

* But there is to-morrow night and the night after 
that are to be considered,” said Gormly; “ you must 
reserve your strength a little for what is to come. 
You can let the nurse act only as your assistant, 
for a little while, until your aunt gets accustomed to 
her presence and to being under her care, and then 
you can go into an adjoining room and have some 
sleep. I will propose it to her and see what she says,” 








Mrs. Morgan was too feeble to have any decided 
wishes in respect to the arrangements of the sick 
room, and when Gormly in avery gentle voice pro- 
posed to her the plan of calling in a purse, she moved 
her head restlessly upon her pillow as if it fatigued 
her to exercise her thoughts on any subject, and said: 

“Just as you please, only don’t let Mary go away.” 

*“No,” said Gormly, “ she shall not go away.” 

Op returning to the back side of the room, where 
Mary was still standing, Gormly observed some small 
papers of what were apparently medicines. 

‘“ What are these?’ said he. 

“They are her powders,”’ said Mary. ‘ Fever pow- 
ders which the doctor left for her.”’ 

**Has she to take them often?” asked Gormly. 

‘* Every two hours,” said Mary. 

‘‘] think, perhaps,” said Gormly, “it would be better 
for you to continue to give her the medicine yourself, 
though that will give you only two hours’ sleep ata 
time, which I am very sorry for. You ought to have 
an undisturbed rest to-night, as you were up all of 
last night. The nurse that I shall bring is a very care- 
ful and experienced person, but your aunt will feel 
better satisfied perhaps to receive the medicine for 
to-night at least from you.” 

“Certainly,” said Mary, “I can come in and give 
her her medicine just as well as not.” 

‘““Sbe seems to be quite feeble,” said Gormly; ‘I 
will, however, come in again by and by, with the 
nurse, and by that time you will have removed her 
to her bed, where she may be perhaps more at her 
ease than now. Though I do not think that there is 
any business which it will be necessary to trouble her 
with.” 

‘*f am glad if there is not,”’ said Mary. 

“Do you know whether she has made a will?” asked 
Gormly. 

‘No, sir,” said Mary; “I have never heard of her 
making any. Perhaps that is what she wishes to do 
now.” 

“JI rather think not,’’ said Gormly, speaking in a 
somewhat careless and indifferent manner. ‘ At any 
rate it does not seem to me necessary that she should 
make a will. Her property, what little she has, is all 
in a snug and well settled state, and you, I suppose, 
are her only heir; so that the estate can be settled as 
easily without a will as with one. There mav, how- 
ever, perhaps be something else that she wishes to 
speak to me about. Sol will come with the nurse, 
and then I will see you again.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TOM'S. 


‘*SHE has not got the charge of the will at any rafe,” 
said Gormly to himself, as he went away from Mrs. 
Morgan’s, ‘‘and that is so far all very good. If I can 
now manage to get a new one made I can take my 
own time in bringing it forward.” 

Talking thus to himself Gormly walked rapidly on 
along the streets, now almost deserted and silent, 
toward his office. It was beginning to be quite dark, 
for clouds had overspread the sky and obscured the 
light of the moon, which was shining when he went 
to Mrs. Morgan’s. Indeed, as he apprvached his office 
some flakes of snow began to fall. 

He went into the office and procured a lantern, and 
then came forth again. He proceeded through vari- 
ous obscure and narrow streets, until he came near 
the river about at the foot of what is now Fulton 
street, and there he cautiously entered a dark and 
narrow court or lane. He paused a moment at the 
entrance to the lane, as if in order to see that the coast 
was clear, and then wentin. After proceeding a lit- 
tle way he stopped at the door of asmalland dingy 
looking house. There were no lights at any of the 
windows. Gormly knocked. In a few miuautes a 
slatternly-looking girl came up a staircase from some 
subterranean region below, and opened the door. 
She had a candle, which she sheltered from the wind 
with her hand, while she held the door open a little 
way. There wus a chain on the inside, which pre- 
vented it from opening far. 

As soon as the girl saw Gormly’s face she unfastened 
the chain, opened the door in full, and Gormly went 
ip. The girl immediately shut and chained the door 
again. 

**Where’s Tom ?” said Gormly. 

‘*He’s down below.” 

“Tell him to come up here; I want to see him.” 

The girl went down stairs, leaving Gormly in the 
entry with his lantern in his hand. In afew minutes 
Tom came up. He was a ruffian-like looking man, 
with a scowling face and a fierce expression in his 
eyes. He had a candlein one hand, and a bullet mould 
in the other. 

“Tom,” said Gormly, ‘‘ where’s Stacy ?”’ 

““She’s at home.” 

“T want her. I wish you would go and call her and 
send her to my office.” 

* Right away ?” 

“Right away. Tell her to make herself look respect- 
able, for she is to be a nurse to take care of a sick 
woman. She won't have to be on her good behavior 
long, tell her, for the woman won’t live many days.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Tom, ‘*‘I’ll go immediately.” 

“Tell her she must be at my office in an hour. It is 
now half-past six, and she must be there at half-past 
seven.” 

*“* Very well, sir.” 

** And now, Tom, there is one thing more, There 1s 
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au dog that keeps me awake nights, barking. I want 
something to quiet him.” 

As he said this, looking Tom all the time full in the 
face, he shut his right eye and then immediately 
opened it again, without in any other respect moving 
a muscle of his face. It might be considered a wink 
or not, just as Tom was inclined to take it. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom; ‘I will bring you some- 
thing.” 

Saying this Tom went down stairs, and presently 
returned with a small phial in his hand which con- 
taineda white powder. Gormly took out a piece of 
paper from his pocket, and held it out for Tom to pour 
some of the powder into it. 

‘‘About bow much of this now will it take to kill a 
dog?” 

Tom, who was now holding the open mouth of the 
phial over the paper, and turning it in his hand to 
make the powder run out, said: 

* About as much as that.” 

‘Pour away,” said Gormly. 

So Tom poured out more and more, until Gormly 
was satisfied. Then he corked the phial again, while 
Gormly folded up the paper and put it in his pocket. 
Tom then unchained the door and Gormly weut 
away. 

(To be continued.) 


Our Voung Folks. 


AUNT MERCY’S MISSION. 
By Mrs. S. W. WEITZEL. 


Author of ** Faith and Patience,’ ‘* Miss Robert's Fortune.” 








I saw de mote in my sister's eye, 
Can’t saw de beam in mine; 
You'd better lef your sister's do’; 
Go keep your own do’ clean. 
Iv —{ Virginia Slave Song. 


7 ES, Aunt Mercy came, as I before remarked. She 

always does come; and, what is more, the trains 

or boats by which she comes are always sharp on 
time. 

Last spring, when there had been a great freshet, 
we feared she had for once met with an accident. 
We were in suspense nearly two hours—the most aw- 
ful suspense I ever experienced, because there was 
such a guilty feelifg in the midst of it all. Then 
father came home, looking very serious, to say that a 
bridge had been washed away and the train might 
be delayed twenty-four hours or more. As the des- 
patches distinctly stated that no one was injured we 
children felt at liberty to smile. But just as the boys 
had thrown up their hats, and we were all rusbing 
up-stairs to the nursery to give three cheers for the 
freshet, somebody glanced around, and there, with 
her little brown cap-basket in one hand and her um- 
brella in the other, was Aunt Mercy herself, walking 
in at the door, just as she always had walked in ever 
since the world began. Just so on this particular 
afternoon, punctual as fate, she descended in our 
midst, kissed us all around in a chilly way, and went 
up-stairs to get ready for tea. 

In the evening I couldn’t help thinking all the time 
how pleasant it would be if it were not for Aunt 
Mercy. Mother was released from her duties as nurse, 
and sat in the rocking-chair with the children hang- 
ing all about her. Father was at home, and Aunt 
Jennie was there. But there was Aunt Mercy, too. 
There was no getting away from that fact. She took 
her usual place by the round table, simply remarking 
as she did so, ‘I always prefer to have the light on 
my left and my right hand free.” Presently the 
evening mail came in, and wheo the paper was laid 
on the table Aunt Mercy reached forward at once 
and seized it. 

‘“*Ah, Edward,” she observed to father, ‘I see you 
still take the ‘ Weekly Patriot!’ The ‘ Evening Sun’ 
is a much better paper.”’ 

However, she seemed satisfied with the ‘“‘ Patmot” 
at present, for she devoted a long time to each of its 
pages, favering us occasionally with an extract and 
more frequently with comments on the articles. Fa- 
ther 1s a@ man and an American, but he waited pa- 
tiently, and looked as if he never thought of doing 
anything of an evening but chatting in subdued tones 
with his family. 

At last he was rewarded by receiving his paper, and 
Aunt Mercy’s attention being again free she was not 
long in discovering that Katy and Johnny were hav- 
ing a very good time over a new picture-book on the 
rug before the fire. 

**| don’t think it is proper for little girls and boys 
to laugh so loud,” said she, directing her spectacles 
towards the offenders. ‘‘ Did you never bear that 
‘children should be seen and not heard’ ?’’ 

“And when / was a little girl,” she continued, get- 
ting no answer to her inquiry, ‘‘ it wash’t considered 
proper for children to sit on thefloor. They had little 
chairs, and they sat up nicely on them and folded 
their hands like little ladies and gentlemen.” 

“It must have been a long time ago,” said Johnny 
slowly and reflectively. Aunt Mercy is one of those 
persons who can be deaf when it seems best. Whether 
it was this, or the fact that mother and Aunt Jennie 
iinmediately began talking about something else or 
juy ineffectual attempt to suppress a laugh that saved 





Johnny’s curly little head this time we never shall 
know. 

At any rate, my turn came next. 

‘*Mercy Elizabeth,” (she never calls me anything 
else), ‘do you know you are growing very round- 
shouldered? It is exceedingly uvhealthy to cramp 
the lungs and stomach and liver together so. A girl 
of your age ought to know that. But I have some 
plates in my room illustrating the subject,which I 
will show you, if you do not know. And I am aston- 
ished that your mother allows you to brush your hair 
so far back from your face. It gives you a very bold 
and forward appearance. Please don’t make such a 
noise with your pencil. And will you be so good as to 
shut that door?” 

It was very warm in the room, and my head was all 
ina whirl with study. But I reflected that whatever 
Aunt Mercy might be / wouldn’t be selfish ; aud so I 
went out of the room, closing the door behind me and 
goivg up to the comfort and quiet of my own cham- 
ber. 

Aunt Jenme stopped a few moments in my room 
as she came up stairs, and played with my hair and 
said pleasant little nothings. 

** Aunt Jennie,” said I,“ what do you suppose Aunt 
Mercy is made for? What is her‘mission’? It does 
seem to me she is dreadfully selfish!” 

Aunt Jennie smiled at first and then grew thought- 


ful. 
“T believe Aunt Mercy is a very useful woman,” 


said she. ‘‘She has done more good in her long life 
than you are old enough to estimate; but if she bas 
no other mission, I have sometimes thought she might 
be made use of as a kind of magnifying mirror.”’ 

‘‘A mirror, Aunt Jennie?—a magnifying mirror ?— 
what = 

‘Yes, dear—but I must run right off to bed, and you 
must too, or that algebra will suffer, I’m afraid. 
Good night, child,’’? and she kissed me on my mouth 
and burried away. 

What in the world does Aunt Jennie mean? A 
mirror? That is what people see their own likeness 
in. What possible likeness can there be between Aunt 


Mercy and me—except perhaps the name? 


A 

Aunt Jennie went away early this morning, and I 
didn’t have a moment to speak with hgr alone. I did 
want to ask her what she meant about Aunt Mercy. 
I shall certainly write and ask her, for I can’t help 
thinking of it all the time, and this evening the least 
little uncomfortable glimmering of her meaning has 
came into my mind. I wonder if it can be that? 

Things have settled down, as they usually do when 
Aunt Mercy is here, into the delightful regularity of 
a treadmill. ‘* Habits of punctuality and industry” 
are the atmosphere in which Aunt Mercy lives and 
moves, aud she diffuses it hberally about her wherever 
she goes. Great consultations are held every morning 
over piles of garmeuts in various stages of decompo- 
sition, and then the sewing-machine begins and busi- 
ness proceeds till a late hour in the afternoon. Of 
course my school duties prevent my having much to 
do, but I can smell the battle from afar, and that is 
quite enough ior me. Katy, I am thankful to say, is 
promoted to the rank of ripper-in-chief, in which ca- 
pacity I have served faithfully many years. 

Katy’s sore throat makes her fretful aud uneasy, 
aud as Aunt Mercy can't endure children in the 
sewing-room (except when they are ripping or pick- 
ing out stitches) the poor child bas rather a hard time 
of it. She bas gone back very unwillingly to her own 
room. I have a long argument with her about it 
every night at bed-time. Motber won’t interfere. I 
wisb she would, but she always acts as if she didn’t 
hear or know what we are talking about, and I don’t 
like to trouble her with the matter, for, poor little 
Mummie, she herself looks tired and worn after all 
her watching. 

I do wonder at her patience with Aunt Mercy. She 
sits sewing and chatting with her pleasantly all day 
long and says so many sweet things to her that any- 
thing but a solid rock would be softened by it. I 
really think Aunt Mercy comes as near loving mother 
as she allows herself to come to loving anybody. And 
mother solemnly declares that, for her part, she has 
a real admiration for Aunt Mercy. She never will 
allow me to say disrespectful things about her. 

Well, this evening, as I was saying, a faint glimmer- 
ing of Aunt Jennie’s meaning has come to me, anda 
most unpleasant meaning it is. We were sitting as 
usual around the table, and I was having such a good 
time with the continued story in “ St. Nicholas.” But 
Katy and Johnny were impatient to get at the puz- 
zles, and they kept crowding up to me iu a most disa- 
greeable way. ‘‘ Now, Katy,” said I. at last, quite out 
of patience, ‘don’t you know it isn’t proper for little 
girls to——” 

I stopped short. I think- and it makes me hot and 
cold all over to think it—Johnny snickered a low 
little snicker in my ear. At any rate, the words had 
such a familiar and hateful sound that I couldn’t go 
on. I looked up, and there sat Aunt Mercy on the 
other side of the table holding on tight to the evening 
paper just as I was holding on to “ St. Nicholas.” Aly 
the rest were patiently awaiting their turn. I dropped 
the pamphlet, left the table, and rushed off to the 
fire, pretending my feet were cold. But they were 
not, and my face certainly wasn’t. 

Since I came up-stairs I have been thinking. I 





wonder if that could have been what Aunt Jen- 
nie meant! I wonder if I am selfish sometimes! 
Selfish ? Why, I wouldn't be selfish for anything! I 
think it is just the ugliest trait any one can have. 
Now, there’s Sarah Dayton. She’s an only child, and 
everybody says she is so selfish. Nobody likes her. 
And there’s Aunt Mercy! 

1 certainly must watch myself carefully. Our 
Sunday-school teacher told us only a little while ago 
that we were in the greatest danger of becoming 
selfish—we, who have always had so much done for 
us. The remedy, she said, was to interest ourselves 
more in others. I certainly must do more for others. 
It is clearly my duty. I believe Ill get up a mission 
circle. 


¥i. 

I have been thinking more about forming a mission 
circle, and have spoken to some of the girls about it. 

They all think it would be a grand idea. We cer- 
tainly are old enough to be doing some good in the 
world. I cannot bear to think of leading a useless 
life and becoming narrow and selfish in my views, like 
some women I know. 

I met my Sunday School teacher in the street yes- 
terday and told her what we are thinking of, for I 
was sure she would be pleased. But I thought she 
wasn’t very enthusiastic about it. She said it might 
be a most excellent thing for us to do, if we could do 
it consistently with other duties. Might be? Why, it 
must bea good thing todo! And if itis a good thing 
why shouldn’t we do it? 

So, as to-day was Saturday, we thought we would 
appoint a preliminary meeting to talk over the mat- 
ter. 

It has been an uncomfortable day at home. In the 
first place the furnace is out of order, and there are 
men, and hammers, and wrenches and things to be 
stumbled upon unawares all over the house. 

Of course Aunt Mercy must be made comfortable 
at all hazards, and so a stove has been set up in her 
room and we all have to hover between that and the 
kitchen if we wish to keep warm. 

‘“* Now, children,” said mother to us all this morn- 
ing, ‘“‘as we are to be Aunt Mercy’s guests so much of 
the time to-day, we must remember to be gentle and 
polite. Let us try to make the day a pleasant one to 
her and ourselves.’’ 

** And, Lizzie dear,” she added, turning to me, “it 
would be a good time for you to let Aunt Mercy teach 
you to make button-holes. You know she is famous 
for button-holes, and I have always intended you 
should learn this art of her.” 

‘But, mother,” said I, ‘‘I can’t possibly do it to- 
day. Ihaven’t finished my new book yet, and it is 
due at the library Monday, and I must lovk over my 
Virgil before dinner; and then this afternoon we girls 
are going to have our meeting to plan for a mission 
circle.” 

Mother looked surprised, but she only said, ‘“* Very 
well, then, since you have laid out so much fer your- 
self we will let the button-holes wait till) next week. 
But there is one thing, dear, I must ask you to do for 
me to-day; if you economize your time you cap easily 
do it. Iam not very well and have other important 
things to do, and 1 wish my’ eldest daughter would do 
the Saturday’s darning for me.”’ 

“Yes, Mummie, dear,” said I, kissing her. 
be delighted. I love to darn.” 

For who could resist such a pretty little mother, I’d 
like to know? And asking in sucha pretty little way, 
too? You see, she didn’t say, ‘‘I must insist.” She 
said, ‘‘I must ask you.’”’ Dear me! I wish she had 
said ‘‘insist.” 1 believe I should feel better now! 

Well!—I rushed off to my room and got it all in 
order, and then I was seized with the bright idea of 
retiring to a certain sunny corner of the garret that I 
and the spiders know about. There I could be beyond 
the reach of men or hammers, Aunt Mercy or the 
children, and I was just as warm (curled up on the 
floor and wrapped in my Rob Roy and the November 
sunshine) as I should have been down stairs. 

I had a lovely morning of it, but before I knew it 
the dinner-bell rang. I never was so surprised, but 
read on and finished the book and then hurried down 
late to dinner, and with that strage distrait, good-for- 
nothing feeling one has after two or three hours of 
story-reading, breathing (as mother puts it) “the 
rarefied air of fiction.’’ It took me some to get back 
into my proper place in the world, but after a while, 
thanks to the children and the Isabellas, I began to 
feel like Lizzie Smith, and then I bethought myself 
of the stockings. I went in to get them, but found, 
to my surprise, it was time to get ready for our mis 
sionary meeting. However, I took a good look at 
them and saw it was not a very large pile, so I knew 
Ishould have plenty of time to darn them when I 
came home. 

We had a delightful meeting. All the girls were 
there, and everybody was full of enthusiasm in the 
glorious work. They made me President. I expected 
they would, because [ was the one who got it up. Of 
course, I declined at first; but, after a good deal of 
talking, was induced to accept. 

We are to meet once in two weeks Saturday after- 
noons aud once a month have refreshments. A great 
part of the afternoon was taken up with considering 
the subject of aname. Rills and Rivulets, Buds und 
Blossoms, Gleaners and Gatherers, all came in for a 
share of votes, but we couldn’t agree on anything, 
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and finally appointed a committee to select a suitable 
name. 

The next thing in importance was to decide what 
work we should do. Some of the girls were in favor 
of bed-quilts and some of tidies. 

Sarah Bliss made a speech in favor of pin-cushions. 
She makes elegant ones and she thought any lady 
would be willing to pay five dollars for one, cousider- 
ing the cause. 

Little Mary Brown, over in the corner, spoke up 
and said she thought it might be well to consult our 
mothers about what we should do. But nobody 
seconded the motion, and it was dropped. 

And Maria Jones (she is always so queer) said she 
wasn’t going to begin a thing till she knew what 
quarter of the globe we were trying to convert. 

Finally, as I saw it was impossible to come to any 
decision by talking, I proposed to put it to vote by 
ballot. We did so, and mottoes carried the day. 

I walked home, up the avenue, with my dearest 
friend Emma, arm in arm, and we both felt so happy. 
We lingered a long time in the twilight, talking of 
all we hope and intend to do in the world. 

When I came in I was surprised to find them just 
sitting down to tea—all but mother, who had gone to 
bed early with a bad headache, they said. 

Right after tea, I rushed off for the stocking-basket. 
But it wasn’t in the sewing-room, so I penetrated to 
Aunt Mercy’s apartment. Sure enough, there it was, 
and she herself sitting by. I seized the basket and 
began looking over the rolls, but, lo and behold, 
every stocking of them was darned! She had done 
them all, every one! 

(To be continued.) 


THE LITTLE BROWN TAG. 
By ELEANOR KIRK. 


YHE would run away. You see, she didn’t know 
any better, and I suppose couldn’t understand 
why a little girl could not go where she pleased. 
There was so much more room out of doors than 
there was in the house, and Nellie, though not three 
years old, was very fond of blue sky and sunshine. 
Then, the sparrows never came into the house, and 
Nellie had an idea that the birds and gay-tinted 
butterflies had fluttered down from heaven for her 
especial pleasure. The neighbors sometimes called 
her ‘“ The Little Brown,” and papa frequently called 
his *Jittle Brown bird,” because she was so small and 
had such funny ways with her. Now, Nellie bad 
large grounds to play in, but she imagined that the 
high fences kept a good many of the birds and butter- 
flies out. 

To be sure she had dolls, and all the play-things 
she asked for, but nothing was halfso nice as the great 
out-doors. Soit happened that whenever this baby 
girl felt like it, and got a chance, she was sure to run 
away. Mamma and nurse couldn’t be watching all 
the time, as there were more little Browns besides 
Nellie to be taken care of. At last mamma hit upen 
a plan that she thought might be of some use. She 
took a pasteboard card and wrote on it ‘‘ Nellie Brown, 
No. —— Washington Avenue, Brooklyn,” and every 
morning when Nellie was dressed this card was fast- 
ened securely to her back. For a whole week this 
little bundle of mischief seemed perfectly contented 
at home, but one beautiful summer afternoon Miss 
Nellie strolled down into the garden. The coachman 
had neglected to close the back gate, and out she 
went. 

Oh! what fun this was! VNellie’s flaxen curls 
stood out straight as she bounded down the street. 
Where was she going? Nowhere in particular, but 
everywhere. She felt as if all the air and all the sky 
were hers, and she could do as she pleased. She had 
been brought back so many times that she hardly 
stopped running till she reached one of the entrances 
to Fort Greene. She sauntered in till she came to a 
seat under a tree, and there fell fast asleep—of course 
she did—for the * little Brown bird” was all tired out. 

The first thing she knew she was awakened by a 
rough hand on her shoulder, and a rough voice said, 
‘““What are you doing here, little girl?” Then Nellie 
rubbed ker sleepy eyes, and looked up to see who it 
was. There stood a horrible man, so dirty, ragged, 
and wicked looking that it is no wonder the child 
began to cry. ‘*Come along with me,” he said; “Ill 
give you sowe candy and some nice ice cream in a 
minute.” 

Then Nellie caught sight of a policeman. She 
had been taughi that little girls always had a friend 
ina policeman, and when she saw his blue coat and 
brass buttons she screamed just as loud as she could. 
Oh! how that policeman did run. You would have 
laughed to see him pick Nellie up in his arms; but the 
tramp didn’t laugh, I can tell you. I'll tell you what 
he did do; he ran as fast as his legs would carry him. 

“Now, little girl, where do you live?” said the 
officer. 

“Look on my back!” said Nellie, and then he put 
her down on a seat and examined the little Brown 
Tag. Of course she got bome all right, and the police- 
man laughed all the way there. I suppose ‘twas 
funny! but Nellie has never run away since. 














DIVING FOR AMBER.—The labor required is of the 
severest kind. Thecostume of the diver is as follows: 
A woolen garment covers the entire body. This is 
again encompassed by an india rubber dress, made in 








one piece, but differing in shape from the old- 
fashioned diving-dress, and allowing the diver to lie 
at fulllength. The helmet also is of a novel construc- 
tion. Firmly fastened to it, and resting on the shoul- 
ders, is a small air-chest, made of sheet-iron. This 
chest is connected with the air-pump in the boat 
above by an india-rubber tubing, forty feet long, 
and with the diver’s Jungs by another india-rubber 
tube, the month-piece of which is held by the diver 
between his teeth; the whole apparatus being scien- 
tifically arranged so as toe admit a sufficient supply of 
pure air from above, and means of exit for the ex- 
pired breath. The helmet is provided with three 
openings, covered with glass, and protected by wire, 
for the use of the eyes and mouth. 

When this contrivance has been screwed on to the 
person of the diver, a rope tied round his waist, and 
half a hundred of lead attached to his feet, shoulders, 
and helmet, he is ready for his plunge. Down, 
fathoms deep, he descends into the amber world. He 
stays there—maybe for five hours{at a time—hooking, 
dragging, tearing the amber from its bed with his 
hes vy two-pronged fork. Often it resists his utmost 
efforts. However cold the weather may be, these 
men of iron strength will come up from their sub- 
marine labors streaming with perspiration. The 
overseer stands in the boat to receive the amber from 
their pockets. 

In case he should wish to ascend before the usual 
time, the diver has to close his mouth and breathe five 
or sixtimes through his nostrils, by this means filling 
the apparatus with air, which will bring him to 
the surface without other assistance. The diving 
boats are manned by eight men each—two divers, two 
pairs of men who work the air-pumps alternately, 
with their eyes fixed on a dial-plate, by which the 
supply of air is nicely regulated; one man to hold the 
safety rope attached round the diver’s body and haul 
him up at the slightest sign from below; and the over- 
seer. 








THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


THE MINT. 
F it made the Professor’s mouth water to talk about 
the Clearing House, what will become of his peace 
of mind when he undertakes the subject of money- 
making itself? He will have to shut his eyes and stop 
his ears, and make believe he is asleep, before he can 
go on. 

Gold and silver have for many centuries been used 
as measures of value, although for eight hundred 
years before the Christian era they were passed by 
weight, in different forms, such as lumps, buttons, &e. 
When coins of the roughest description were invented 
they became popular at once (about 800 B.c.), for then 
the poor people stood a better chance. Under the old 
arrangement those who understood weights, and had 
the apparatus witb which to ver:fy them, could take 
advantage of those who had to guess. 

From the rough coins of those days to the perfect 
ones of the present time is along stride. For the old 
ones we don’t care much. It is all we can do to get 
hold of those we see every day. Let us find out how 
they are made, and how they get into circulation. 

The mints for coinage are at Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, and Carson (Nev.), all being under the direction 
of the Treasury Department at Washington. The 
metals come to the mints in the form of “ bullion.” 
When this is received at the offices it is melted for the 
purpose of separating it from all earthy matter and 
im purities. 

If there’s enough silver in gold bullion or enough 
gold in silver bullion to pay for separating them by 
either nitric or sulphuric acid (silver being soluble in 
both, while gold is not affected by either), this is done. 
They say that it doesn't pay to do it unless there are 
two ounces of the former to one of the latter. 

The bullion having been freed from impurities, cop- 
per is added as an “alloy,” to make it barder. It is 
then brought to the legal standard, which, on single 
pieces, is as follows: Double eagle ($20), 516 grains (and 
other gold coins in exact proportion); trade dollar, 
420 grains; half-dollar, 192.9 grains; quarter-dollar, 
96.45 grains; dime, 38.58 grains. 

Mr. H. R. Linderman, whdse name has long been 
connected with the operation of minting, says, in an 
article on the subject: 

“When ingots are received by the coiner from the 
melter and refiner, and the weight noted, they are 
taken to the rolling-room, and passed through heavy 
iron or steel rolls, each melt being kept and passed 
through separately. At each successive rolling the 
rolls are brought together by means of a screw, their 
adjustment to each other being indicated upon a dial, 
which is regulated by the workman in charge. Suc- 
cessive rolling hardens or renders brittle the strips, 
and necessitates annealing” (heating and then a slow 
cooling to make them less brittle). ‘‘The length of 
time required to anneal gold is from one to une and a 
half hours, and for silver about fifteen minutes.” 

Ti. 1 the strips go to the draw bench, and are rolled 
between steel rolls to the thickness of the coin. Next 
they are taken to the cutting press, and pieces the 
size of the coin desired are punched out. The punch, 
worked by steam-power, cuts from 150 to 240 pieces a 
minute. From each strip can be cut: Of double- 
eagles, 40 pieces; eagles, 60; half-eagles, 75; three- 
dollars, 136; two-and-a-half-dollars, 100; and of dol- 
lars, 632 pieces. 











The unfinished coins are then cleaned and taken to 
the adjusters, who weigh each one, after which they 
are ready for the “milling” operation. You've 
noticed that gold and silver coins have a raised edge 
around them. That is to prevent the surface of the 
coins from wearing too much. 

Then comes the stamping—and the coining press 1s 
a very wonderful machine. To quote from Mr. Lin- 
derman again: 

‘* As each blank descends to the bottom of the tube, 
a pair of steel fingers seize it and carry it forward 
between the dies. While the dies are closing upon it, 
and stamping both the obverse and reverse inscrip- 
tions, the steel fingers rpturn for another blank, con- 
vey it to the dies, seize the coined piece, and force it 
into a box beneath the press. The coined pieces are 
collected from the presses and taken to the weigh- 
room, where they sre made up in drafts for delivery 
to the superintendent. The speed of the coining 
presses is estimated at from seventy to one hundred 
pieces a minute, aud the pressure exerted in stamp- 
ing the coin ranges, according to their denomination, 
from forty to two hundred tons.” 

So you can see that it’s pretty expensive business 
making $20 gold pieces; but the Professor thinks they 
ask a very big price for them. 


PUZZLES. 

CROSS PUZZLE. 
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Each of the horizontal words is formed of five letters, ex- 
cepting No. 6, which has only three. Of the perpendiculars, 
Nos. 16, 17 and 18 have ten letters each; No. 12 has three let- 
ters; and each of the others bas five letters. Each slanting 
word has three letters. 

Meanings of the words.—Horizontals: 1, splendor; 2, to 
beatify; 3, white; 4, to rise; 5, to hold fast; 6, a kind of tree; 
7, character; 8, wasted; 9, to suspect. Perpendiculars: 10, su- 
perior; 1l,a young man; 12, a drink; 13, a commotion; 14, in- 
experienced; 15, a resin; 16, moderation; 17, sympathy; 18, 
victorious. Diagonals: 19, still; 20,a word expressing affirma- 
tion; 21, a fish; 22, a house; 23, a block of wood; 2, a rem- 


nant; 25, a vessel. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in scarlet, but not in pink; 
My second in bottle, but not in ink; 
My third in delight, but not in charm ; 
My fourth is in fright, but not in harm; 
My fifth is in grain, but not in wheat; 
My sixth is in hail, but not in sleet ; 
My seventh in barn, but not in loft; 
My eighth in gentle, but notin soft; 
My ninth is in lad, Sut not in boy; 
My tenth isin glad, but not in joy: 
My last is in the sounds that cheer ; 
My whole the children will laugh to eas c 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. aed 
The whole is composed of a gale and a damsel. 
Cross Words—1. A boundary. 2. Nextto nothing. 3. Some- 
thing we seek fordaily. 4. A platform. M. B. H. 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
A circle with diagonals and double word square inclosed. 
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The circle, beginning with the center star at the top, and 
read from right to left, names a Roman emperor. The diag- 
onals, beginning at the left and reading down, means without 
help, and reading up is to make reparation. 

Double square: Across.—1. A girl's name. 2. Wrong. 3. A 
footpath. Down.—1. A reptile. 2. A Greek prefix. 3. A con- 
junction. De FORREST. 


ANSWERS TV PUZZLES OF JAN. 1. 


Concealed Authors.—1l. Leslie. 2. Alice Cary. 3. Ascham. 
4. Massinger. 5. Spenser. 6. Beecher. 7. Drake. 8. Barnes. 
9. Ainslee. 10. Trowbridge. Ll. Bache. 12. Staughton. 

Incomplete Sentences.—1. Sallow, allow. 2. Reach, each. 3. 
Tramp, ramp. 4. Slumber, lumber. 5. Bridge, ridge. 6. 
Grain, rain. 7. Stake, take. 8. Narrow, arrow. 





Word Squares.—I. Il. 
MEDAL EVER 
ELE@Q@yY VARNES 
DEBAR ENO 8 
AGAVE REST 
LYRE 8 


Beheadings.—1. Core, ore. 2. Mass, ass. 3. Sloop, loop. 4. 
Sharp, harp. 5. Ship, hip. 6. Scoop, coop. 7. Cream, ream. 
8. Pluck, luck. 9. Smart, mart. 

Charade.—Castanet. 

Beheaded Rhymes.— Pill, ill. Cross, Ross. Sway, way. Pout, 
out. Stop, top. Spies, pies. Call, all. Tart, art. Glad, lad. 

Rhyming Puzzle.— 

Little Joe climbed up a circus to see, 
But soon came down with a b-a-n-g. 
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Science and Art. 


YALE ScHooL OF Fine Art.—A course of five lectures 
is to be given by the Yale fine art school, beginning 
January 15, and the speakers are General L. P. di Cesnola, 
Charles C. Perkins, Professor William R. Ware, Donald 
G. Mitchell ar.d Clarence Cook. 

A LarGe Locomotive.—The heaviest railway engine in 
America is on its way to its destination on the Rocky 
Mountain grades of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad. It weighs 18,000 lbs., and has eight driving 
wheels. It had to be taken apart and sent over some of 
the route in pieces, as the rdads west of Chicago would not 
allow it to pass over their bridges. 


‘““THE CUIRASSIERS.’’—Meissonier’s great picture, ‘‘ The 
Cuirassiers,’’ which occupied the place of honor in the 
grand salon of the Paris Exhibition last year, has just been 
sold to a Belgian amateur for 300,000 francs. Why Meis- 
sonier should have exhibited great satisfaction on learning 
that it was not to goto America is not perfectly apparent, 
seeing that he has found the United States a very good 
market, but we may comfort ourselves, if we can, by re- 
flecting that it was probably because he did not want his 
work compared with that of native Americans. 


TEA IN ARKANSAS.—According to a correspondent of an 
Arkansas paper, writing from St. Charles, the inhabitants 
of his vicinity have been astonished and delighted with 
the discovery of an apparently spontaneous growth of tea 
in some woods hard by. The person to discover and make 
known this crop was a Campbellite minister, by name Asa 
Anderson, who had had some experience in the cultivation 
of the Chinese tea-plant. The people gathered of the crop, 
cured it and are now using it on their tables. In regard to 
its quality the writer says: ‘‘Many of my neighbors 


pronounce it better than the imported teas; I have par- 
taken of it, and find it very similar but more pleasant.” 


THE COMMERCE OF NEW YORK.—The number of arrivals 
of vessels from foreign ports at New York during the past 
year is 7,348, an increase over the number in 1877 of 1,104, 
and over that in 1876 of 1,617. One-third of the arrivals 
were American vessels, and another third British vessels, 
there being twenty-eight more of the former than the 
latter. In 1877 the difference was ninety-five in favor of 
America. Vessels of twenty other nationalities arrived, 
Norway being third on the list, the number of arrivals of 
Norwegian vessels, 600, having increased one-half. Of the 
1,310 arrivals of steamers, 869, or nearly three-quarters, 
were classed as British, 187 being American and 121 Ger- 
man. The arrivals from American ports were not as 
many last year as in 1877, the numbers being respectively 
11,762 and 13,112. Of these 3,489 were from Southern 
ports—a decrease of seven—and 8,323 from Eastern ports— 
a decrease of 1,343. The greatest falling off was in the 
number of arrivals of schooners. Of the steamer arrivals 
1,008 were from the South and 263 from the East; 2,402 
schooners were reported as arriving from Southern ports 
and 7,953 from Eastern ports. January was the favorite 
month for steamers to arrive in, while during April, June 
and October the greatest number of schooners arrived. 


Tuer Metric SysT—eM.—A report was made in Congress 
last week by Representative Marsh from the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures, which sets forth the 
importance to, the civilized world of a uniform metric sys- 
tem, and earnestly recommends the early passage of the 
House bill, introduced at the last session of Congress, to 
establish the metric system in the post offices and custom 
houses of the United States. It provides that on and after 
July 1, 1880, for all postal purposes, fifteen grams shall be 
substituted for half an ounce, and so on in progression; 
and that the Postmaster General shall furnish all post 
offices with postal balances denominated in grams of the 
metric system, and at an expense not exceeding $50,000, 
and on and after July 1, 1880, the metricsystem of weights 
and measures, as legalized in section 3,569 of the Revised 
Statutes, shall be obligatory in the assessment of duties on 
imported commodities in the custom houses of the United 
States. The metric system has already been adopted 
voluntarily by the Bureau of Statistics, the Medical Pur- 
veyor's office and the Coast Survey, and in some of the 
bureaus of the Treasury Department. IJtis taught in cur 
best sct ools, and the next generation will be prepared for 
its universal adoption. 


THE PROPOSED NEW PATENT LAw.—Mr. Wadleigh’s bill 
for the revision of the patent laws contains a section provid- 
ing that at the end of four years the holder of a patent shall 
pay tothe Commissioner a duty of fifty dollars, four years 
later an additio al duty of one hundred dollars. There are 
several reasons why any increase in the expenses to which in- 
ventors are subjected should be discouraged. First, there 
is no financial necessity, since the Patent Office is already 
self-sustaining and has a considerable surplus on hand. 
Secondly, the development and adoption of a really val- 
uable invention is ordinarily slow, and the theory that if 
itis ever going to be worth anything it will be worth 
paying for at the end of four years is fallacious, and 
would probably prove oppressive to the great majority of 
inventors. Moreover, as we understand the bill, it largely in- 
creases the first cost of obtaining a patent. This is certainly 
a mistake, for the majority of inventors are poor, and even 
the present fees, comparatively low as they are, seem 
often an insurmountable obstacle. The effect of high 
patent fees has been practicaliy tested in other countries 


and always with the result of repressing mechanical in- 
genuity. The patent laws may require revision in some 
particulars, but assuredly not in any direction that will 
add to the discouragements of inventors. 


Gas Lit Buoys.—Anyone who has experienced the anx- 
iety of watching fora buoy at night when near an unfamil- 
iar, or, for that matter, a familiar coast will appreciate the 
value to seamen of some experiments lately made in Eng- 
land which have resulted in the placing of a permanently 
lighted buoy near Dundee. The device is an outcome of a 
discovery made by a German, |Pintsch by name, whose 
attention was called to the difficulty of satisfactorily light- 
ing railway carriages. After several failures with coal 
gas Herr Pintsch adopted a heavy gas extractel from oil 
which, under: compression, becomes portable and serves 
every purpose as an illuminator. The gas, according to 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,”’ is distilled from shale oil or other 
fatty material, purified, compressed to ten or twelve 
atmospheres, and stored in metal cylinders. The gas issues 
through the burners by its own expansive force and the 
pressure is regulated by a simple automatic device. The 
advantage of this gas for railways having been demonstra- 
ted its use for buoys was suggested, and one was set up 
near a wharf where it burned steadily for twenty-eight 
days, passing all tests successfully. It was then anchored 
at the Nore and burned for twenty-four days, after which 
it was sent to its pern.anent berth at Dundee. It is pro- 
posed to make the buoy itself the receptacle for the gas, 
the lantern with its burner being at the top. It is estimat- 
ed that a buoy of ordinary size will contain enough gas to 
burn continuously day and night for three months, showing 
a light visible for four miles. It will be possible, however, 
to light and extinguish it by means of electricity, if this 
should prove cheaper than leaving it to take care of itself. 
In regard to cost it would seem that the new gas is decid- 
edly superior to coal gas. Even at this early date of its 
manufacture it is made in England for 8 84d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet, while coal gas as used on railways costs 3s. 9d. per 
1,000 feet. Morover it takes 6,500 cubic feet of coal gas to 
do the work of 1,000 cubic feet of the new gas. It would 
seem therefore that the existing gas companies have an- 
other formidable rival to deal with in case the electric light 
fails. The electricYlight and oil gas, however, are not the 
only dangers that tbreaten, for another German, Herr 
Brandau, of BerJin, has patented steam as a reflector. The 
steam is confined in a glass chamber and light thrown upon 
it is reflected with a subdued brilliancy exeeedingly plea- 
sant to the eyes and yet possessing high illuminative 
powers. The gleam of brightness which often follows the 
escape of steam when sunlight is hidden may serve as a 
familiar example of the property which Herr Brandau 
proposes to utilize. 


Fact and Rumor. 


—The legal tender silver dollar is worth 83.87 cents. 

—Illinois supports 24,000 school teachers and a million 
scholars. 

—Mr. Cox’s Census bill calls for an appropriation of 
three millions. 

—Phonography is to be taught in the public schools of 
Muncie, Indiana. 

—Last year Chicago erected 1,020 private buildings at a 
cost of $6,000,000. 

—New York, Connecticut and “Michigan dedicated new 
State Capitol buildings this year. ; 

—The contract is given out to build the East-side branch 
of the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad. 

—Columbus Delano, ex-Secretary of the Interior, is lying 
dangerously ill at Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

—‘Tramway Guard” is English for “street car con- 
ductor ;’’ itis shorter, and better every way. 

—Within a few days the stock of the New York Elevated 
Railroad has risen from 85 to 140 for the $100 shares. 

—A Worcester, Mass., firm has taken a contract to build 
a narrow-gauge railroad in Columbia, South America. 

—The possession of a dog disqualifies a person from re- 
ceiving aid from the panper fund in Chesterfield, England. 

—A daughter of Senator and ex-Governor Hampton is 
anaounced as the coming belle of the season at Washing- 
ton. ; 

—It is proposed to label corner loafers with the names of 
the streets which they infest, for the convenience of 
strangers. 

—A Chicago trade publication has sent a large edition 
into Mexico printed in Spanish, excursionists distributing 
the sheets. 

—All the public schools in Washington were obliged to 
close on account of cold during the passage of the last 
polar wave. 

—If the Emperor and Empress of Germany live to see 
the eleventh day of next June they will celebrate their 
golden wedding. 

—Gilmore’s Garden is to have a floor of artificial ice, 
which can be removed or renewed according to the de- 
mands of the public. 

—Miss Anna Dickinson writes to the papers in response 
to inquiries that she will lecture this winter, and that she 
has a dramatic engagement. . 

—A break occurred on Tuesday in the direct cable not 
far from the Neva Scotian coast. It is hoped that it can 
be repaired with but little delay. 

—Before building a monument to mark the spot where 
André was hung, would it not be well to raise one near the 
place where Nathan Hale was buried? 

—Fogs have been so dense in Paris that the libraries had 











to be closed because the clerks could not see the titles of 
books in the alcoves, and lights are not allowed, 





—Pity the doomed State whose legislature fails this win- 
ter to pass a prohibitory tariff on tramps. Thither will 
flock all tramps whose minds are superior to work. 

—Bismarck’s influence is suspected in the Afghan ques- 
tion, since the leaders in that region have German names: 
Kaufmann for the Russians, and Jacoob Khan for the Af- 

hans. 

” —The Soldiers’ Home at Bath, Steuben Co., will be for- 
mally opened on the 23d inst. Both branches of the State 
Legislature and all State officers will be invited to par- 
ticipate. 

—An ingenious and enterprising Frenchman is cornering 
the English coffin-market by shipping eggs in cheap French- 
mae articles, which meet with a ready sale in London 
and exasperate the local undertakers. 

—‘‘Les Bébés d’Héléne” d’Habberton. ‘La Reine de 
Saba,” par Baylen Aldrich, and ‘‘Le Prédicateur Am- 
bulant” and “Le Maitre d’Ecole du Flat Creek’? de M. E. 
Eggleston, are books just published at Paris. 

—In case of war members of the German reserves and 
Landwehr are given by the new regulations twenty-four 
hours to close up their business affairs, and no allowance 
is made for the intervention of Sundays and holidayy. 

—The British Admiralty has suddenly discovered that 
coal bunkers (when filled, of course) will serve effectively 
as armor for ships. Presently they will be claiming it as 
an original device, and ignoring its use for years in the 
United States Navy. 

—Kepresentative Hartridge, of Georgia, one of the ablest 
and most efficient of the Southern delegates, died last week. 
He was one of those Southern democrats who compel the 
North to believe that party names are interchangeable 
terms according to latitude. 

—‘‘ Presents respectfully declined,’’ would be an im- 
mensely popular addition to the usual form of wedding 
ecards. Perhaps a corollary “except from relations as 
near as, and including, first cousins,” would soften the as- 
perities of such a custom. 

—A gray seal was shot off the Battery in New York har- 
bor last week. It is seldom that these animals find their 
way so far southward. It is a pity that he could not have 
been captured for the Central Park, after a long and peril- 
ous journey from the polar regions. 

—A fireman paid with his life for prematurely entering 
a building that had been on fire in Vesey street, and eight 
others were more or less injured by falling walls. The fire 
was supposed to be out, but for some reason the walls fell 
after all danger was apparently over. 

—The sacred rights of Tammany Hall were ruthlessly 
invaded by an injunction, last week, which prohibited the 
initiation of a large number of newly but illegally elected 
members. The Sachems and Sagamores and Wiskiwinks 
and other officials were very indignant. 

—Governor Robinson in his message seconds the sugges- 
tion of Lord Dufferin that New York State and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario should unite in making Niagara Falls and 
vicinity an international park, and doing away with the 
nuisances that now are so annoying to visitors. 

—The keeper of a news-stand in front of the New York 
Sub-Treasury upset an oil-can the other day and then 
stepped on a match. The result was a blaze and an alarm 
of fire which brought engines to the spot, and the flames 
were quickly extinguished. Poor quality of oil. 

—In Mecklenburg-Schwerin capital punishment had been 
virtually abolished for twenty years, the Grand Duke hav- 
ing uniformly commuted all sentences, but owing to the 
increase of serious crimes this practice has been given up 
and one execution has already been performed. 

—A run began on a bank in Stockholm, Sweden, and the 
King checked it by going in person and opening a private 
account. That is one of the advantages of having a king. 
It would not be much of a panic in this country that could 
be stayed by the President opening an account with it. 

—Senator Burnside’s Army bill meets with criticism not 
only from Congressmen but from experts, a number of 
army officers having published in a pamphlet a protest 
against its passage. It is understood that before its final 
presentation to Congress an effort will be made to make it 
more acceptable. 

—Local politicians in Ireland find it difficult to classify 
Gen. Grant. The Home-Rulers claim him as having Roin- 
ish sympathies, and the Orangemen allege that he shot 
sixty Papists in the streets of New York. Meanwhile, the 
general has made the longest speech of his life and has not 
committed himself. 

—Captain Boyton has taken hold so energetically of the 
Volunteer Life Saving Service of which ‘‘Nan the news- 
boy” has thus far been the recognized chief that there is 
no lack of funds, and the organization promises to become 
permanent. Let us hope that coddling will not under- 
mine its constitution. 

—Hillsdale County, Michigan, seems to believe that per- 
sons who have not their full complement of limbs are es- 
pecially qualified for public office; it has a lifelong cripple 
for Register, a one-legged man for Treasurer and a one- 
armed man for Judge of Probate, while the City Tax- 
Collector of Hillsdale has but one arm. 

—General Longstreet, as postmaster at Gainesville, Ga., 
is distasteful to some Southern congressmen. It will be 
remembered that he was practically obliged to leave New 
Orleans on account of his liberal-mindedness. His gallant 
services in the Confederate army do not count for any 
thing now that he has proved that he can see both sides of 
a question. 

—The public reads with hardly concealed satisfaction 
that some high railroad magnates were caught in the late 
snow blockade, but it is unable to see why special efforts 
should have been made to rescue them before the rest of 
the passengers were rescued. What would be thought of 


, a captain who left his ship on a reef simply because a boat 
, put off from shore and offered to take him / 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
THE CHILDREN’S ART MAGAZINE, 


Which has reached a total circulation, 
during the past year, of nearly three- 
quarters of a million copies, is steadily 
increasing its attractions and deepening 
theimpressionin itsfavor. The Western 
Christian Advocate callsit 


‘“THE PRINCE OF MONTHLIES FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.” 

The Episcopal Regtster, The Church- 
man, The Evangelist, The Interior, The 
Congregutionalist, The Christian Intelli- 
gencer, and all our great religious week- 
lies unite with the secular press in giving 
it the very highest commendations as “‘ a 
magazine be ‘autifully illustrated, care- 
fully edited, and sustaining the highest 
moral standard.” A new term bas been 
invented by the wife of an eminent 
statesman to indicate a peculiar excel- 
lence. She says “it contains more 
APPLIED CHRISTIANITY thaa anything 
else I have been able to place in the 
hands of my children.’ 

A SERIAL STORY FOR GIRLS, 

Eyebright, by SusAN CoOLIDGE, whose 
books are so popular with both boys and 
girls, with illustrations by DIELMAN, be- 
gins in February, and is to run to the 
end of the volume. 

STOCKTON’S STORY FOR BOYS, 

A Jolly Fellowship, illustrated by 
KeLuLy, begun in November, will also 
endjwith the volume. 

**Half a Dozen Housekeepers,” 
a short serial begun in November, is 
already completed. 


1878, SPECIAL OFFER. 1880, 


New subscribers for 1879 will be en- 
tirled to receive the back numbers of 
the volume free—fourteen months for 
$3.00, viz., from Nov , ’78, to Dec., ’79, in- 
cluding the Christmas number, with 
contributions by WHITTIER, WARNER, 
Mrs. BuRNeEtrtT, Mrs. DopGe, and others. 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY, 
the current number, has such a list of 
good things that we can only mention a 
few. There is a poem by H. H., a true 
story of Seuth African adventure for 
boys, a charming frontispiece, 

Modern Improvements at the Peter- 

Kins’, 

by Lucretia P. HALE, and with Remenyi 

and Wilhelmj in this country, young 

‘Abou will be interested in an article 
out Violins,’ and a story of Paga- 

nini’s life, 

‘* Little Nicholas, and how he became 

a Great Musician 3° 

and Mr. CHARLES BARNARD gives a 

glimpse of child-life in the great Enghsh 

iwnills, while there are pictures, tender 

and comic, grave and gay. 

Price 25 cents a number ; $3.00 a year, 
or 14 NUMBERS (FROM Noy EMBER, 1878, 
UNTIL 180), FOR $3.00. 

Subscriptions received on these terms by 
all booksellers and postmasters. Persons 
wishing to subscribe direct should write 
name, Post-office, County, and State, in full, 
and send with remittance in check, ray 
money order, or registered letter, to 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


Edited by Edward McPherson. 
THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC. 
1879, 
NOW READY, 

CONTAINS: 
Abstracts of Public Laws. 
Constitutional Amenoments. 
Party Piatforms, 1878. 
Elections of United states oem. 
Electoral Vote for Preside 
Principal Executive, Diplomatic and 
Departmental (fficers 
Principai Judicial Officers U. 8. 
Statistics of Trade and Commerce. 
Iron and Stee! Tables. 
Foreign Trade of U. 3. 
Table of C.- Aeage. 
Revenue and Expenditures. 
List of Appropriations. 
Imports ano DP »mestic Exports, 
Immigration, Ra'lroad Tabies. 
National Banks and Currency. 
Savings Banks Statistic 8. 
Public Devt of the 0.8 
United states Government—Senate and House of 

Repres: ntatives. 
List ot Governors of States. 
New York State Government, &c., &c. 
Price 25 cents. Five copies for a Dollar. 
Address THE TRIBUES. 
ew York. 


KANSAS NEWS. 


Send 50c. in stamps for THE LEAVENWORTH 
WEEKLY TIMES forthree months. The oldest, 
best, largest and cheapest paper in the best State 
inthe Union. Kansas News a specialty. Address 

D. R. ANTHONY, 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 

















HARPSR’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY 
and LIARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, toany 
ra ery | in the United States or Canada on re- 
ce 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to One address, for one year, 
$10; or any tw» for 87. Postage prepaid b; 

lishers. {@~ HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 
sent by mati on recespt of Ten Cents. 

HARPER & BROTH ERA, Frapk!lin Square, N. Y. 


LIPPINCOTT’S. MAGAZINE eta 


hiy, of Ces ce Popu +4 Literature. 





er annum. Specimen copies 20 cents, Papiichea 
y J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. PHILADELPHIA, 





by mail uu wy 
J. BRID & & CQ, 
’ Browaway, New j 


AN ORI GINA; NOVEL. 


“AS IT MAY HAPPEN.” 


A STORY OF 
American Life and Character. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


The following are brief extracts from let- 
ters of Critics who bave read advance copies 
of ** As It May Happen.” 


Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie says: 

“It is a story truly vrigins! in design and suc- 
cessful in execution. The dialogue is natural all 
through. There is infinte variety of action, some 
hum -r, and a great deal of mystery. The author 
displays great power and ski!! in constructing and 
telling a story, the interest of which never flags.”’ 
A Prominent Man writes 

“ Nothing has interestea me ‘so much for many a 
long day as this stery. It is admirably written. 
and is entirely original in its plot and develop- 
ment. Its humor, especially in its portrayal of 








Irish character, is simply —, and its pathos 
is most natural and effectiv 
Opinion ofa Disttuantened Clergyman: 

it will excite unusual interest, anu fina a rare 
degree of favor with.ail lovers «f pure fiction. It 
is decidealy a ‘wholes me’ story. Its w nderful 
interest a ne on nothing questionable in mat- 
tter or method 
From a Brilliant Litterateur: 

*I pronounce it the best American novel that 
has appeared for years. Most of its characters are 
strikingly original.” 

g®” For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, upon rece'pt of the price by 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 

No. S22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The International Review 


JANUARY, 1879. 








CONTENTS : 
FRU = ATION. (A Poem.) 


By EDGAR 
FAWCETT. 

SUFFER. AGE, A or ggg HT. By Hon. 
GEORGE W. 

THE POLITIC AL rik TURE OF FRANCE. 
By ALFKED TALANDIER, Deputy of the 
Seine, France. 

THE AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE. By F. 
a. — late U. 8S. Consul General at 

MORALITY IN FRANCE. 
PRESSENSE, of Paris. 

RUSSIA AND THE EAST. 1. By Karu 
BLinD, London. 

IN CONFLICT WITH SCIENCE. A review 
= R.... _ Tyndall, by AN AMERICAN ME- 

THE L LITERARY MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


.f ENGLISH BOOKS. By GEORGE 
* wyeh fh. SmitH, London. 


By EDMOND DE 


Price by mail, postpaid, 50c. Per Ann., $5. 





This Review will hereafter be pubtishe* month- 
ly. For sale by all newsdealers and booksellers. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., N.Y. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


— THE — 














amen WORLD'S fh MODEL ~ MAGAZINE. — 





A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
useful, and the besutiful, with fine art engravings 
$5, “ aotares in each No. Price 25c. Yearl 

3, b an unequale’ premium two —— oli 

Oe ores, Rock OF AG«s and THe LION’s BRIDE, 
5x21 inches, mounted on canvas; transportation, 
Oe. extra. Send postal card for full particulars: 

ress 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


NPYHE “Crown Editions,” $1.0 0 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cloth, extra 

gilt. HUME’s ENGLAND. 6 vols. =. gate gilt. 

GIBBON’'S ROME. 6 vols. Cloth, 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFF BLFINGER, Phila. 


SUNDA AY Al AFT! FTERNOON, < ‘Springfield, Mass. 








NATURE A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 


Seno 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & (Co., 32 
Bond &t.. New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 
7. ore Peat chap ped po gg 
22, 2 _. and Prayer Books ss any 


price. Catalogue No. M4 free. Ltcaat Bros., 
3 Beekman &t.. opp. New Post Office, New York 














make quick sales and the best 


AGENTS WANTED. 
profits on our New Bovks, * Gold- 


AGENT en bi am on ,Mother, Home 
aven “Cu 


and riosities 
of the Bible,” Motes 4 vahevtet Sermons, 
Bibles. &c. Send stamp fr full particulars. E. B. 


TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 





New Improved and Carefull: 


PMAGICLANTERN SLIDES. 


J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., 
‘or convenience and efficiency, for private or 
for public use, they stand 


LED 


rafree. Cata nee seen 
icon Manual, 6th Fy 
it Cutfits at Bottom + 


WANTED AGENTS aiid hl 


Co’. Conwell. Everybuay is on tiptoe for this 
iook Secure territory at once of B. B. Russell 
& Co., Puolishers, Boston, Mass. 











aye. Samples ay be used 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK FOR 1879. 
Hymn Service for the Sunday School 


By Lowry, Doane; Whedon and Vincent. 
ONLY $10 PER i100 COPIES; 15 CENTS BY MAIL. 


This work embraces 115 Hymns and Songs adapted to the 


International Lessons for 1879. 


All the Compositions are from authors of established reputation. Familiar Hymns, 
with appropriate Tunes indicated, selected from the old standards, used in the best 
Church Hymnals, are incorperated in this work. Songs suitable for any given Lesson 
are shown in an index prepared for that special purpose. 

All the wants of the Song Service in the Sunday School are met in this compilation. 

Cheapness and Excellence characterize this nnique collection. Send 15 cts, fora copy. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth 8St.. New York; 73 Randolph St., Chicago. 








MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


New York Tribune. 


Fostage Free in the United States. 
pater TRIBU ne, ET son sepcosssenaneoiesnenancas 
KEKLY TRI UNE, ae 
metre coptes, 1 year, to «ne Post Office, 
ep oPiee, | year, to one Pust (flice, and one free - oat 
WEEKLY KIBUNE.— One copy, 1 yeur...82 00 WEEKL ¥ *rRIBU NE.—Ten copies, Tyecr. ‘$400 
Five copies, | year 8 25 werty cop es,i year 2 ow 
Any number of copies above mans the seme rate. Additions to clubs msy be made atany time. Remit 
by P.O. order or in registered letter. 


PREMIUMS TO FRIENDS SENSING LOCAL CLUBS: 


For a Club of 5 Weeklies.—Any five TRIBUNE Nove 
For L Club of 10 Weeklies.— An extra eopy of THE Ww cEKL Y, or a copy of the Greeley Memorial 
ume. ‘oc: th, orany eight of THE TRIBUNE Novels 
For a oc jab of 20 Weeklies. THE EMI WEEKLY TRIBUNE, or one extra WEEKLY, and either 
eley’- * P- litical Keon my,” or What L know of Farming ” ($1.50 each «t retat). 
For . “Giap ot 30 Weeklies. - THE SEMI-WEECKLY TRIBUNE, and any e'vht of THE TRIBUNE 
roves or Mr. Greeiey's * Recollections of a Busy Life,” in sheep (#2 50 at retail), and the same 
ovetsa, 
For a Club of 50 Weeklies.—THE DAILY TRIBUNE one year, and either of the above-mentioned 
books, or the series of TRIBUNE Novels. 
{One Semi-Weekly will count as two Weeklies in the above. Double numbers of THe TRIBUNE 
Novels count as two. 
Inetead of any five TRIBUNE Novels, we will send, if preferred. pam pb! let coptes, in e004 type, of 
THE TRIBUNE'S rep rt of The Prophetic Conference. and THE 'RIBUNE’S full exposure of The Cipher 
Telegrams. The same, in sheet-form, in place of any three 1 RIBUN«& Novels. 


UNEXAMPLED PREMIUMS 
GET THE BEST. 


te” WEBSTER’S CREAT UNABRIDCED QUARTO DICTIONARY. 
THE LATEST AND BEST :$12) EDITION, containing 3,000 L!lustrations and Colored Piates. 

SENT TO ANY ONE REMITTING PRIOR TO APRIL 1, 1879, 

$10 for a single LA AT subscrigtion, in advance, or $16 for eight l-year subscriptions to the 
EKLY TRIBUN 

$15 for a ) Sagie Sve yesre Fahgeriotion, in advance, or 830 for ten one-year subscriptions to the 

$30 for a single three-years’ subscription, in advance,to THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 

THE GREATEST PREMIUM YET. A $210 Estey Organ Free. 


THE TRIBUNE makes an offer to churches, musical societies and others, more amazing than any- 
thing yet donein the history x wenuets er greminns For 200 subscriptions from one Post Office, or 
its immediate vicinity, to TH L BRUNE, at the! west club rate ($1.25 each), we wil! send, 
peng paid, the 200 papers, ctr to hens ua) subscribers, for one year, and wili send also to the 

or persop forwarding the ciub, the $210 Estey Organ, confessedly the best in the market—style 
51, doubie reed, seven stops, viz: diapason, melodia, viola, vox jubilante, tremol.: | forte and Il forte. 
Thus, for 200 subscriptions to 1LHE WEEKLY TRIBUNE at the lowest club rate, the club receives 
$250 in wt and $210 in the finest organ of iis size made in America. 
DD 


THE TRIBUNE, New York City. 


3 CENTS 


Will secure a copy of THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY for January, February, 
and March. The Quarterly contains 32 pages and beside two er devoted to each 
lesson, there are 6 pages of ee a Map showing the extent of the three captiv- 
ities, a Model Program, an Opening Responsive Exercise, a Review Exercise, and 
a Temperance Lesson. The Type is Clear and Distinct, and the appearance of the 
page Open and Attractive. 


20 CENTS 


Will secure a copy of THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, on trial, 
for3 months. Regular yearly subscription, $1.503 clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


z|WILHELM & GRAEF,/Gi veR-PLATED WARE. 


Near 27th Street. New York. 














Paris Nouvesutées MANUFACTURED BY THE 
PORCELAIN’ FAYENCE | MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


NATIONAL 
Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR cuperintend't. 
HENRY SMITH, P. oprietor. 

Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 


Catalogues of 120 pages 
mailea for 15 cents. 


Mechanical Lamp. 


At very Low Prices, 
SUITABLE 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


THE MODEL PRESS 


is the simplest, easiest rmunninrg 
Sastest and most perfect press ¢ 
invented, and guaranteed to be 
Thoroughly Reliabic 
oD L Any smart boy can manage it, and 
1o hundreas of dollars worth of work a year. It saves 
jusiness men all their printing bills. esses as low 
1s $3. For business printing, $10 to $35. Rotary 
foot power, $100 to $160. Over 6,000 now in use, 
ind a Prize Medwl awarded at the Paris Exposition. 
Press of the Worid. 
illustrated 124 page book, entitled 
HOW TO PRIN: and copy of the PRINTER’ 5 GUIDE, 
with full particulars, mailed for 10 cents. Address 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Inventors and Man’frs. 
No. 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE AUTOMATIC 
HOLDER is tHe & YE“CGLASS 
est device for carrying glasses’ no breaking, 
Du entenglement of cord, as it is reeled up when 
a used. Ishandy and warranted. Mailed for 2% 
reulars free. KeTCHAM & MCDOUGALL, 
Mt t’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 










































Circulars seat free. - Pettet, 60 Warren st., N.Y. 





No Chimney Used. 
Dise’t to Clergymen 


Best Light 4 Reading, Sewing, and Study. 
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Farm and Garden. 


TRAMPS ON THE DECREASE—GOOD TIMES BY 
TILLAGE—A PAYING DWARF PEAR ORCHARD 
—THE BRADFORD CARRYALL—ORANGE CO. 
HOG-SCRAPERS—AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
—Here isa cheerful fact to go along in com- 

pany with resumption: Tramps are on the 

decrease. R. B. Beach, a town poor superin- 
tendent, reports that the number of tramps 

kept in Ontario Co., N. Y., in November, 1877, 

was 763; in November, 1878, the number was 

153, being a decrease of 610, and a saving to 

the county, at forty cents a head, of 

$2,044.20 (for the year, we presume is 
meant). If this is true of other parts of the 

State and country it is the best news that 

the nation has heard since John Sherman 

announced his intention to pay gold on the 
2nd of Januarvy—and did it. As g ld comes 
in the tramp goes out, and the rag-money 
army and the army of ragamuttins con 
jointly disappear on the western horizon 
just as the goiden beams of the rising sun of 





prosperity are shot across the land. 

—Ex-Governor Seymour, in a speech at 
the late Dairy Fair in New York, showed 
how our returning prosperity is based on 
agriculture and not on = any financial 
schemes. While a good currency should be 
valued, it is still true that the best will not 
make us rich if we spend more than we 
earn, and the wors ii not make us poor 1s 
we sell more than we buy. Many planshave 
been brought out to lift us above our troubies, 
and while a fierce war has been waged 
about their schemes those who till the soil 
have been at work. Our exports during the 
two fiscal years ending July last were more 
$1,200,000,000, Nearly allof this came from 
the earth —raised by those who till its soil or 
delve in the mines. Their tol has brought 
our Government and otr banks up to the 
point of paying debts and redeeming cur- 
rency in the money of the world. The 
statesmanship and financiering which have 
wrought out this great resuit are those of 
the farm and the workshop. We have at 
last planted ourselves upon the soil and, 
like Antzeus of old, we feel new life cours- 
ing through the veins of commerce and new 
strength in the muscles of labor. 

—We lately copied a protest against the 
growing of dwarf pears. Here are some 
facts in their favor given by George G. At- 
wood in the “Country Gentleman.” W. 
L. Bishop, of Leroy, N. Y., has 1,500 dwarf 
pears, part of them planted seventeen 
years ago, and nearly all now in full bear- 
ing. The oldest trees are healthy and pro- 
ductive, and some of them have produced 
two barrels ina scason. The value of the 
best fruit has averaged £1,000 per acre dur- 
ing the last two seasons and $8 to $10 per 
barrel. A neighboring orchard of ihree 
acres, eleven years planted, has had $10,000 
worth of fruit sold from it. For profit Mr. 
B. prefers the Duchesse. Has filled half-bls. 
with seventy to eighty specimens, and 
knows trees of this variety, thirty-four 
years planted, that are producing fine crops 
of fruit. In planting Mr. Bishop would 
selec. a naturally drained loamy soil with 
clayey sub-soil. The trees should have a 
clean trunk twenty inches high, and the 
season's growth should be cut back each 
year to four or five buds. Manure once in 
two years with good barn-yard manure; 
plant to hoed crops and keep well cultivated. 





—James Foster, of Kingston, Mass., was 
eighty-four years old last January, and 
writing then a note to the ‘‘ N. E. Farmer’ 
says that he lives near the old Gov. Wm. 
Bradford farm and knew the great grand- 
son, Sergeant David Bradford, who died in 
1840. David remembered his uncle Heze- 
kiah well, and said he was a fine man and a 
good Christian. He always kept oxen, but 
never owned a wheel in his life. He had an 
ox-sled, and David had known him to sled 
up his black-grass hay in summer from his 
meadow, about a mile from his house. He 
had a pine log, dug out like a canoe, and 
with a strong staple at one end by which to 
hitch the oxen, and David had seen him go 
by to mill, and very likely he went so to 
meeting. This will be good reading for the 
farmer’s son whose father, in consequence 
of the tightness of the times, has refused 
him the usual 3500 rig that young farmers 
of to-day require in going to see their lady- 
loves. It w:li do him good to go as the Brad- 
fords doubtless went—on his own sturdy 
legs. 

—Well, well! We used to help scrape hogs 
when we lived in Orange County, and the 
favorite scrapers in use were the old- 
fashioned iron candlesticks, which are 
handy to scrape with at either end, but we 


print, witha ‘“ picter to match.” Howeve 
the ‘“‘ Agrieulturist ’’ editor has been up in 
Orange County on the dairy farm of J. W. 
Morrison. and was so tickled with Mr. M.’s 


them sketched, 
makes a pretty picture, will be interesting 
to those who never used a candlestick—for 
either hogs or candles—and will make the 
Orange County farmers langh when they 
see it in print. 

—The London ‘Gardener’s Chronicle ”’ 
tells of a remarkable garden attached to 
Lord Lecontield’s Petworth house in the 
county of Sussex. It occupies fourteen 
acres, employing fourteen hands; has two 
miles of walls fourteen feet high, against 
which fruit trees are trained; one stretch is 
230 feet long with a three-foot glass coping, 
covered with peach and nectarine trees, and 
a similar length is devoted to apricots. 
There are five large grape-houses; three or 
four peach houses; a melon-house; a winter 
cucumber-house; a pine-pit; a house 40x25 
fect entirelv filid by a green Italian fig, 
brought from Italy eighty years ago, which 
ripens ‘scores of dozens” of delicious speci- 
mens all along from July to Christmas. Five 
thousand potted strawberry plants were 
recently ready for forcing, also many pot- 
ted grapevines. A novel feature of the 
fruit quarters is a tank of sandy peat in 








which is grown the Orycocus macrocarpus, 
producing *‘ annual bushels of the most de- 
licious taste in posse.” The unscientific 
reader will know the plant better as the 
American cranberry. The floral display 
fully equals the fruit. There are numerous 
heated pits and houses for cut flowers; a 
fern-house: a poinsettia house, etc. The 
summer out-door show is, of course, very 
fine. Its most remarkable feature isa floral 
serpent, or dragon, whose folds are wrapped 
around an apple tree standing between the 
kitchen-garden and the house, and extend- 
ing thence 350 feet. He sheds his skin sev- 
eral times a year. In spring he is bright 
with crocuses, snowdrops, primroses, etc. 
His back is done in roses; his eyes glare 
with echever'a and alternanthera; his jaws 
are of mesenbryanthemums; claws of the 
same firmly grip the turf; there are teeth of 
white cerastrum; the beard is of ivy; and 
a darting red tongue is simulated by alter- 
nanthera. The Dragon of Petworth is a 
work of much art and ingenuity. 
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BENSON'S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER. 
This article is one which really 
tes - / - vn pes i y . a li find that the 


is true, It is far superior to the ordinary poro 
1 so-called ¢ lectrical appliances anc 





















entirely new elementa which cause it to relieve 
pain at once, strengthrn and cure where othe: 








plasters wi ll not even relieve. For Lamencss& 
and We ake ss ofthe back, Diseused Kidneys 
Lung and Chest difficulti s, Rher t » Neg 
lected! Colds, Female Aifections, a: local 
aches and pains, it is simply the best remedy 
ever devised. Sold by all Druggists. Priee 2% 
Cents. 





.ELERY “DR.C. W. BENSON, a practis- PIL 
‘ELERY ing physician. at No. 06N. Eu- PI 
ELEKY taw &t., Baltimore, Md. (who PI 
RY has paid much attention to PL 
Y nervous diseases), has discor- PI 
Y ere’ that Extractof Celery and PI 
Y Cham. mile comoinedina cer- PI 
taim prep rtion invariably PI 
cures either bilious, dys eptic, PI 
nervous, or sick headache, PI 
neuralgia. and nerveusness PI 
This is a triumph in medical P 
chemistry, and sufferers all P 
over the country are ordering P 
by mail. He prepares itin pills P 
at 50e. per box. The doctor is P 
largely known and hight re- PI 
— in Baltimore. Ipis. PILL 


Office, 106 N. Eutaw St.,Baltimore, Ma. 


For tale by all wholesale and retail drug- 
gists, or will be sent, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress on — ot — by the Proprietor. 

To Preserve your Teeth 


ree Dellue’s 
Av, Preparations 


©, Biscotine, 
nm (Infaat’s Food.) 


2 §.P. Hair Tonic 
Ln peas bees 2 Toilet Waters, 
OOTH-w ast & Sachets D’Iris, 





mR ARR RRR ARS 
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& Glycerine Lotion, 
m Pectoral Cough 





SOLD EVERYWHERE — Syrup, &c., £0. 


: =a 
never expected to see them described in! 


| 


arrangement for pig-killing that he had | 
candlestick and all. It} 








| Fi LORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate and 360 Illustrations, with 
descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables 
and how t» grow them. All for a FIVE-CENT 
STAMP. In English or German. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, Six Colored Plates and many bundred En- 
gravipgs. For 50 cents in paper covers; $ .00 in 
elegant cioth. Lo German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 32 
Pages. A Coivred P — in iu every number and 
many fine Ep tavings. Price $1.25 a year; Five 
Copies for #5.00, 

Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send 
*IVE CEN? =TAMP fora FLOKAL GULDE, contain- 
ing List and Prices anc plenty of information. 


Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 
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g¢ over 1200 
s re » a low r Seeds, Plants , Reses, Rte, 
Tnvalus le to all. Send for it. Al 


(Cae HELP!) 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 














the use of medicine of any kind. 
PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-applicatien to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 


The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them, 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit fer Electric 
— ances at the great World’s Exhibitions 

*aris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, aud energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
il-health in any of its many and mullifari- 
ous form& consequent upon a linge ring, neryv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease ? Bo you 
feel nervous, debilNated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of willand action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, fullness of Hood in the head, feel listless. 
moping, unfit for business or ple asure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered eon- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuraigia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
oursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
owing symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other de spondent symptoms? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from nexlect or the want of knowledge 

of the proper means 0: cure, often prolong 
theirsuiferings. Why, then, further neglecta 
subject so produe tiveof health and happiness 
whcn there is at hand a means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
fiicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years, 

Send now for DESCRIPIIVe PAMPHLE? and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDs. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 


_—— 


kas” Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
trie qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 





distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 





E.P.ROE'S $5 ssi 


For family use. Strawberries, Rasoberries, Cur- 
rants, &c,—22 "ang ty The most liberal offer of 
the season. 813 WORTH OF PLA NaS 
FOR - Send for Seen Gears, E. 
ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N N.Y. 





IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 


ARE STOPPED, 


\nstead of sending for a 
Plumber, 


Use one of our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 


50 CENTS. 
HODGMAN & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Send for description. 


WYTHE’s 


MODEL OF JERUSALEM. 


The Holy City in miniature, reproduced from 
actiral surveys. covering «ver 2,00! square feet, 
Mth Street, between 34 and 4th Avenues, pearly 
opposite the Academy of Music. Open every day 
(except Sundays) from 9 A.M. till P.M. Explan- 
atory Lectures at 2 and 8 P.M. Admission, 25 cts. 
Children under 2 yeurs of age, 15 cents. 








S _ madeany height, and folded 
UTILITY r Cutting, Besting, Writing 


ADJUSTABLE « vvalivang Invalids,Children.&e. end 


stan for illustrated val 
TABLE Geo. F. Sargent. 816 Broadway, WY. 


CHU RCH EQ UL IPME NT. 








Those answering an Pee 
will confer a favor upon the Advere 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & Ct, 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 











Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


(3th St, near Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 


and Most Original Styles, 


ings with 


and of Designs, if desired, 
speciallv adapted to the 
furniture and decoration. 
Careful and competent 
workmenemploved. Un- 
equalled assortment in 
our warerooms cheer- 


fully shown to visitors. 


BecKeve BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc. Fuity 
ARRANTED. Catalc 


» 
sent Free. V ANDUZEN & TPT, Cincinnatl, a 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL DERS TRO Y; - Y. 
Manufuctare «Super r ualit died 


cial attention given to CE ay tele. RELLS 
illustrated Catalcgne sent free. 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

THE burning of the Chicago building 
largely occupied by the post-office, on Sat- 
urday, January 4, was that city’s most se- 
rious fire for fifteen months past. The fire 
involved a loss of about $120,000 on the 
building and $20,000 in personal effects, all 
covered by insurance. The standing walls 
during last week were a magnificent piece 
of frostwork, many tons of ice depending 
from them in fantastic shapes, with hillocks 
of ice ten feet high on the pavement, a 
scene daily thronged by visitors. This is the 
third time the Chicago Post-office has heen 
the victim of fire, having been covered by 
the great fires of 71 and ’74. This fire demon- 
strated again that for six-story buildings 
Chicago has no good fire engines. Among 
the incidents were the descent of six ladies 
from the fifth s.ory by a fire-escape ladder ; 
the use of guns to breuk the plate glass in 
the upper stories for the weak streams of 
water; firemen coated with an inch of ice, 
and a number badly frozen; a man descend- 
ing the fire-escape from the top story with 
a dog, parrot and canary bird, and mercury 
twenty below zero; a fireman with pluck 
enough to pull off boots and socks and stand 
in the snow to draw the frost from frozen 
feet; a pet pigeon of the Assistant Post- 
master found in a closet next day, sound— 
save his tail feathers, fast in the ice. This 
fire also gave fresh proof that elevator 
shafts are excellent aids to a fire that starts 
in a basement. 





Onr Board of Trade had a wild fight last 
week in its annual election. The party for 
reduction of expenses won, a special com- 
plaint being that the worthy secretary was 
receiving $6,000 from the Local Board and 
$3,000 from the National Board; not a hard 
times salary, surely. 





Some figures in the business footings of 
this city for ’78 are worth looking at. The 
Clearing House has handled less money than 
in ‘77 by $77,500,000, but this is attributed 
to reduced prices in all branches of com- 
merce. The aggregate of flour and grain 
handled is 135,000,000 bushels. But the city 
has consumec 250,000 bushels of wheat less 
than in ‘77, and only half the corn of that 
year, looking like economy or a diminished 
population. It has now 9,500,000 bushels of 
all grains in store, and has exported direct 
to Europe 6,000,000 bushels of wheat against 
1,400,000 the year before; and 3,677,000 
bushels of corn against 1,259,000 in 77. It 
has handled 30,000,000 bushels of wheat 
against 14,000,000 in ’77; 63,000,000 of corn 
against 48,000,000 the previous year; 18,000,- 
000 of oats against 13,500,000 in °77; 44,000,- 
000 pounds of wool against 45,000,000 in ’77; 
48,000,000 pounds of butter against 42,000, 
000 in 77; 44,000,000 pounds of hides against 
52,000,000 in ‘77, looking as if it had 
‘‘skinned” fewer people. It has handled 
6,447,000 hogs against 4,190,000 in ’77, and 
50,000 more cattle, or 1,088,000. Its whole- 
sale dry-goods trade is given at $95,000,000; 
groceries $66,000,000; boots and shoes $24,- 
000,000; and clothing at $17,000,000. 1t is 
not too much to add that Chicago begins 
79 with a self-satisfied air. 





The Corn Exchange National Bank has 
gone out of business asa public bank and 
become a private concern. Its cashier gives 
for a reason a marvelous reduction of 
taxes. The collector and leading bankers 
say “the English of it is” that under the 
State law the bank cannot be compelled to 
open its books and it can reduce its capital 
as much as it likes and employ what it has 
been compelled to deposit as a reserve fund. 
This is the first of the national banks that 
has gone out of business in Chicago, and 
creates considerable stir in bank circles. 
The bankers also complain that the Cana- 
dian banks doing business here ‘‘skulk ;” one 
of a $1,000,000 capital paying taxes on only 
30,000, 





Stephen A. Donglas gave the grounds oc- 
cupied by the Chicago University, was the 
first president of its board of trustees, and 
provided in its charter that the majority of 
the trustees should always be Baptists. The 
late William B. Ogden was second president 
of its board, and Thomas Hoyne, lawyer, 
last week resigned as third in that office, 
urging that it should be filled by a “ mer- 
chant prince,” and N. R. Fairbank, packer, 
was chosen in his stead. 





Our Public Library has 60,000 volumes, 
and is but five years old, and its expenses 
for 1878 were $33,000. It issues books to 


about seven thousand persons per week, 
sixty per cent. of them being English prose 
fiction and juvenile works. 


Several hundred business firms of the city 
have sent a petition to Congress asking | 
legislation against sugar adulterations. 
They set forth that of seventeen samples of | 
table sirups chemically examined fifteen 
were made of glucose; one contained 141 
grains of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol» and 
724 grains of lime to the gallon; another, 
seventy-two grains of sulphuric acid, 
twenty-eight of sulphate of iron (copperas), 
and 363 of lime to the gallon. J.C. A 
Jan. 10th. 


PRESS C om MENTS. 





A TEXAN’S CANDID OPINION. 
(Pittsburgh ‘‘ Magnet,” Texas, Dec. 6th, 1878) 

Tue CHRISTIAN Unton.—This is the name 
of a newspaper published by the New York 
and Brooklyn Publishing company, and 
edited by Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman 
Abbott. All business letters intended for it 
should be addressed to the Christian Union, 
27 Park Place, New York, and all editorial 
matter to the editors of the Christian Union, 
27 Park Place, New York City. 

Mechanically it is one of the finest, if not 


States. Without entering into particulars, 
suffice it to say that the “art preservative 
of all arts” 
illustration of the perfection which it has 


torially it is more like the devil than any- 
thing we can just now think of. The devil 
is brim full ef intelligence, so is the Chris- 
tian Unien. Every nation, kindred and 
tribe, all quarters of the globe, every 
kingdom of nature, all sources of informa- 
tion, are laid under contribution to enrich 
its columns with every variety of intelli- 
gence. Hissatanic majesty, the quintessence 
of evil, can transform himself into an angel 
of light. The Christian Union, according 
to our understanding, seeks sometimes to 
sweep away all the sanctions of the divine 
law, and thus subvert all authority and 
encourage-all wickedness. At other times 
it promotes with the most lucid statements 
and the most cogent arguments ‘“ what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are lovely, and 
whatsoever things are of good report.” 

It is said that ** devils with devils damned 
firm concord hold,” and so does the Chris- 
tian Union stand up for its party. Its own- 
ers and editors belong to the Republican 
party, and that party in its estimation can 
do no wrong. 
ocrats, and the South especially, it stickles 
at no lie howsoever malicious, and defends 
every Radical rascal, no matter how hein- 
ous his crimes, if they be committed in the 
South. In order to accomplish its purpose 
—to make money—it is ready to be Jew or 
Gentile, Protestant or Catholic, Christian 
or pagan, theist or atheist, all things to all 
men, if by any means it can make money. 

To the intelligent, well balanced mind it 
is a most entertaining and useful journal, 
but to the unlearned and unstable it is very 
hurtful, exceedingly dangerous. To this 
latter character, having this journal, we 
would cry out, ““O, Master, there is death 
in that pot.” 

We have thus given our candid opinion of 
the Christian Union, in compliance with the 
request of the publishers to do so, whether 
that opinion be favorable or otherwise. 





(“*Stardard,” Bridgeport, Conn.) 


a liberal, enlightened and reliable religious 
journal. 
Beecher with it and the weekly publication 
of his sermons is of course a great card, but 
besides this the editorial conduct of the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott is such as to win the confi- 


ers. It will be more valuable than ever 
during the coming year, and, all who desire 
a thoroughly excellent family journal will 
do well to subscribe for it. 





(** Contributor,” Boston, Mass.] 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION is quietly but 
steadily winning for itself the growing favor 


ly a paper for the people. The rare culture 
and happy style of Dr. Abbott are more and 
more apparent in its columns. We some- 
times want to gently nudge an elbow in its 
sanctum to give now and then a more posi- 
tive ring on some vital question of Christian 





faith. 


| rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat toy 





THE STANDARD CHROMATIC 


Pitch or Tuning Pipe gives correct 
sound of ev 
mes ery tone, nat- 
> ural, sharp or 
flat. sold by 
all music 
dealers. 

Mailed on receipt of price $1.50. 

DAN’L M. READ & CO., 647 B’dwavy, N.Y. 










Brooklyn Advertisements, | 








47.49, 5D and 54 BERGEN ST.; KEPOSITORY. 28+ 
and 240 FLATBUSH AY. + Dear ith Av., Brookivn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car 


| 

} 
INN BROS., arriage Makers, FACTOKY : 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six sent | 


and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buevies 
and depot wagons, both new and second h nd 
We a4 50 apply the rubber-cusbioned axies ty butt 


new and already in use 
A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets 








Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
phed with a choice variety « 

Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 

Cakes, Flowers, etc. | 





the finest paper published in the United | 


can hardly furnish a better | 


achieved than the Christian Union. Edi-| 


In order to villify the Dem- | 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION still maintains its | 
enviable place in the popular estimation as | 


The connection of Henry Ward | 


dence and respect of the great mass of read- | 


and esteem of our leading scholars; and) 
that, moreover, while making itself decided- | 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 


| Glass turnishea, 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES 


TROY LAUNDRY. 


COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equa! to new at 
M. E. DOT Y’s 
CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 


A New Assortment of Fall and Winter Goods 
just received. Shirts made to order from #1 up. 
213 Fulton St,, near Concord, Brecniye. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 
EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork. 
Ase fur BURT'S SHOES, and no- 
tice the stamp on the sole ano lin- 
my Soying | the name of Edwin 
urtin full. such goods are 
genuine and warranted. Send to 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
287 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 
who are his Special Ag’ts 
for their Illustrated Cat- 
alogue and Price List 
Goods for- 
warded by 
mail or ex- 
press. All or- 
ders will re- 
ceive prompt 
attention. 



























"Those answering 2 an 1 Advertisemem 
will confer a favor cpon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 


| We will send the Christian Union witb 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 








N.B.—If you want any periodical! not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 



















Club Retai 
e 

MONTHLIES. Postage Postage 

Prepaid. Prepaid. 
Appleton’s Journal............. *$2.50 $3.00 
E.inburgh Review, Am. ed.. 3.50 4.00 
B ackw.oa's Magazine, Am. ed. 3 50 4.00 
British Quar. Review, ** 3 50 4.00 
Lond on - * 3.50 4.00 
Forest and Stream)......ssceesess 350 4.00 
Hi me Journal .......0cseeceeses 1.75 200 
Atlantic Monthly......... s+. 43.50 4.00 
Huarper’s Monutnly..........000+ 3.50 4.00 
Scribner’s Monthly... coos B50 4.00 
86. IGMIERG...0c0cccecscce 2.65 3.00 
Lipptncott’s Magazine... 3.30 4.00 
Eclectic.... . 4.50 5.00 
American. ‘Agriculturist 1.25 1.50 
Artbur’s Magazine. .... 2.00 2.25 
Phrenological Journal 1.50 2.00 
| The Nursery. - 1.30 1.50 

WEEKLIES. 

merper) D We ecccsccccccse oo» $3.50 4.00 
Harper’s RRB ic neccnccssescooces ) 4.00 
og 4 s Living Age ee +.00 
M. Be ne eccccccoccccese 2.00 
| Scientific. American.............. 95 3.20 
with ‘cappioment. 6. 0 8.20 
Youth’s Companion (14 1.75 
| Alliance 7 2:00 


* With Dickens engraving. $1.00 extra. 

+ With life-size portrait of Longfellow, Bryant or 
Whittier, #4 50; retail price, $0.00. 

+ No subscriptions received for less than one 
year. 

| Must be New Subscription. 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $9.60, which is $2.40 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $19.20, for a club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one yeur. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.40. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mai) is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents. 


The Chickering 


PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 


| more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 


cellence and high reputation as the 


Mandard af the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
ts low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
ind workmanship will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 

Pianos tuned. 


ATTENTION is givento RE 
Pianos (OF ANY 


(1 
AN eel PAIRING Pi , ANY 
n MAKE) by the most competent 
and skillfui workmen. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Fifth avenue, | 156 Tremont street, 
New York. | Boston. 


FAMILY AND HOUSEKEEPING 
LINENS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co 


Will Offer This Week 
A FLNE SELECTION OF 


4-4 Family and Bed Linens, 





Novelties in Huck and Damask 


TOWELS AND TOWELINGS, 


Colored and White Lunch 
Cloths, &., 


TOGETHER WITH A GENERAL STOCK OF 
Foreign & Domestic White Goods, 
Marseilles and Terry Quilts, 
Blankets, Flannels, &c., &c., 


Broadway Corner 19th Street. 





Damask Table-Cloths and Napkins, 





LADIES, TAKE NOTICE! 


SUPERIOR 


Knitting Silk, 


Put up on one ounce and & ounce balls, 
Black and Colors, by 


{8 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, - - = 





t@™ Orders by mail promptly filled. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


MASS. 








And MILWARD’S 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 





SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIX., No. 3 








MABIE TODD & CO.’S 


BRAIED GOLD PEN 


(UNRIVALED). 


See what OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES says of these Pens: 
Berta, Lb- fy ©1678 


Gel Loree. 

Jitwe, Stace a fraser A Prete obe cl, 
“Dvoiaghe Plc. Mota. 
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lllustrated Price-Lists sent upon application. 


THE INEBRIATES’ HOME, 


FORT HAMILTON, N.Y. 





The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Extent and Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are Beautifully 
‘aid out. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 
a and Consulting Physician—THEODORE L. MASON, M D., President of ioe heh aan Depart 

¢tof the Long Island College Hospital. Attendant Physician— —L. MA M.D., assisted by 

a staff of resident physicisns. Secretary and Superintendent - Rev. J. Wil iL ET ° 

The buildings are constructed for this specia! purpose, and they are more noid A better adapt- 
ed for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than those of any similar institution in exis- 
tence. They are situated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand on a 
high biuff within one thousand feet of the Nerrows, commanding a fall view of the whole Kustern 
Shore of Staten Island, aiso the broad expanse of the Upper and Lower Bey, dotted with the represen- 
tutive sails of all nations, and inclosed on the horizon by the blue outlines of the Jersey Coast tu the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 

There are separate dining rooms lodging rooms, and pasion, | biiere and bath rooms. Thereisalso 
a lecture room for religious services, readings, concerts, &c. i the New York morning and severai 

other newsoapers and periodiculs ure regularly taken. 

"he Management is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no change in the staff of 
medical or otper active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago. 

The Classificatwn of patients originated with and is peculiar to this institution. Being determined 
and regulated upon a strictly commercial basis, it is made t) depend upon the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accommocations which the patients or their friends are willing to pay for. 

By this equitable arrangement we are evabied to offer board, washing, and medical atiendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $39 a week. Those paying $!4 and upwards, according to size and situation of 
quarters selected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at table in private dining room—the 
accommodations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equal to those of a first-class 
hotel. Rooms in suit may be had upoo terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of one 
per cent., or one death for every two hundred patients The total deaths of legitimate cases for treat- 

ment in the Home have been only one case in eight hundred during the same period. The rest were 
dying when admitted. 

The Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
pat ent to avail bimself of all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room, park 
and ball grounds, readings, lectures, concerts, musical exercises, etc., coupled with the society of in- 
telligent anw agreeable fellow inmates, car impart. 

t.- Vg ye gong eb he established code of discipline is comprehended in the observance of ** the law of 

—.. as upiversally understood by gentiemen and ladies in the guidance of we!l!-regulated tamily 
ands social relationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, andthe powers 
of the charter tu retain them within the limits of the yunds of the institution are strictly enforced. 
For mode and terms of admission apply to the Rev. J. WLILLETT, Secretary and Superintendent, at tne 
institution, Fort Hamilton (L.L), New York. 
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